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The American Farmer and the Grange 


A Radio Message From the New York State Master 


EW YORK State Grange on this its 

Fiftieth Anniversary year, extends 

through the medium of American 

Agriculturist’s farm radio program 
its greetings to all people interested in the 
development of agriculture and in the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the people living on 
the farms. 

Following the Civil War, the President of 
the United States, realizing the chaotic con- 
ditions of agriculture, particularly in the 
South, appointed O. H. Kelley, a Minnesota 
farmer, who had been in the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, to make a study 
of the agricultural conditions and report 
with recommendations as to what could or 
should be done to revive, develop and pro- 
tect the agriculture of the country. In mak- 
ing this study Mr. Kelley found no fraternal 
organization among farmers, developing a 
brotherly fraternal spirit. He be- 


By ALBERT MANNING 


ing of the enactment of such laws as the 
rural mail delivery; the parcel post; the or- 
ganization of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; State departments of agricul- 
ture; the recognition of agriculture by the 
establishment of a Secretary of Agriculture 
in the President’s Cabinet; the development 
of agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions; the protection of the great dairy in- 
terests of our country from unfair competi- 
tion and the consumer from being deceived 
in purchasing adulterated substitute dairy 
products, such as oleomargarine and filled 
milk. 
Active in Legislation 

The Grange helped secure the passage of 
Federal and State laws permitting the farm- 
ers to collectively bargain and sell their prod- 


ing its activities this year is the rural school, 
As a culmination of a three years’ study by 
the Committee of 21 of rural school condi. 
tions in New York State, a bill was intro. 
duced in the last State Legislature, which 
provided the details for carrying out the 
recommendations made by the investigating 
committee. 


In Support of Rural School Bill 


Legislation on this bill has been deferred 
until the next session, for the purpose of giy- 
ing the rural people more time to carefully 
consider this rural school bill. The great aim 
in preparing these amendments to our rural 
school law has been to give the greatest de. 
gree of local control possible to a compre- 
hensive, State-wide system and to make it 
possible to extend to every boy and girl not 
only the opportunities of our common schools, 
but also making possible that high 





came convinced, therefore, that 
first of all agriculture needed 
such an organization of the people 
living on the farms that they 
might, not only through coopera- 
tion, receive a greater share of 
the returns from the sale of the 
products of their labor, but also 
to give them greater educational 
and social opportunities. This 


to eastern farmers. 


Mr. Manning’s Grange Message 


LBERT MANNING, whose talk on this page was broadcast from 

WEAF on May 23, at 6.30 standard time, needs no introduction 
Whether he talks of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, of which he is secretary, or of the Grange, of 
which he is New York State master, he knows whereof he speaks. We 
are sure, therefore, that whether or not you are a Granger, you will 
like Mr. Manning’s message on the Grange, which is one of the 
largest and finest of farm organizations.—The Editors. 


school opportunities might be pro- 
vided near at hand and avoid the 
necessities of sending boys and 
girls away from home for their 
high school education. At the 
same time by equalizing the tax 
rate and readjusting the State 
aid, avoid increasing school taxes 
upon the farms. 

This briefly in part is a story of 





acquaintance and friendship was 

necessary to develop a fraternal spirit, 
without which no cooperative efforts will 
long succeed. 


Organized in 1868 


With this vision Mr. Kelley, and a few 
others whom he had interested along these 
lines, organized the Grange on December 4, 
1868, in Washington, D. C. In 1873 the 
Grange in New York State had grown suffi- 
ciently strong to organize the New York 
State Grange, which functions through dele- 
gates from the local subordinate Granges in 
this State. The Grange, therefore, is the 
oldest active large organization of farmers 
in New York State, now having a member- 
ship of over 140,000 farm men, women and 
children over 14 years of age. Juvenile 
Granges are organized for those between the 
ages of 5 and 14 years. 


A Membership of One Million 


The Grange is organized in 36 States in 
the Union with a total membership of nearly 
one million. The State Granges pyramid 
their efforts through the National Grange, 
which functions through delegates from the 
State Granges. 

The Grange, true to the characteristics of 
the farm people, has been conservative in its 
policies. It recognizes no North, no South, 
no East, no West. It is non-sectarian and 
non-partisan, the fundamental principles be- 
ing to promote the good of the Order, our 
country and mankind, our motto being “In 
essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; 
in all things, charity.” From the fact that 
it has been true to these principles it has 
lived, grown, and prospered. 

The Grange points with pride to the secur- 


ucts, thus bringing them nearer to the con- 
sumer, to the financial advantage of both 
producer and consumer. 

In years past it was frequently said that 
the farmers could not stick together. Dur- 
ing the past few years this statement has 
been proven false. This ability to stick to- 
gether and collectively market their products 
is undoubtedly due in a large measure to the 
discipline, fraternal spirit, and confidence 
which has been developed among our farm 
people in meeting together week after week, 
month after month, year after year, in such 
an organization as the Grange. 


Aided in Organizing the League 


The Grange is proud of the part it has 
played in assisting in the organization of 
such cooperative associations as the Dairy- 
men’s League with its 70,000 milk producers, 
advertising and selling its milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream, evaporated milk, etc., in 
the world-wide markets, under its own brand 
name, “Dairylea.” In addition to the Dairy- 
men’s League there are the fruit growers, 
the potato growers, the wool growers, and 
several other groups organized around their 
particular products. 


Back of the G. L. F. in New York 


The Grange also was one of the leading 
organizations which organized the purchas- 
ing agency called the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange, Inc., through 
which the farmers can collectively pcol their 
purchases of necessary supplies.. In this 
effort the Dairymen’s League and the Farm 
Bureaus also particularly assisted. 

One of the outstanding constructive pieces 
of work around which the Grange * center- 


the Grange and its efforts to pro- 
mote a better agriculture, to develop a bet- 
ter manhood and womanhood among our- 
selves, and to make a happier, more cultured, 
and prosperous agricultural people. 


The Unreliable Promoter 


EFERRING to your editorial on Page 

136 entitled “Take Time to be Sure,” I 
would suggest that this is the strong point 
of the promoter of questionable propositions. 
He plans to get his victim secured before he 
has time to think. 

A number of years ago a smooth tongued 
promoter of a cooperative creamery visited 
this part of West Virginia. He was in a 
great hurry, did not have time to talk long 
with the people, but just explained his prop- 
osition to his intended victim and if there 
was any hesitancy on the part of the other 
party he put up the proposition that it 
is now or never. He had the farmers in @ 
community bound up for $6,000 to have a 
creamery built and equipped before they 
hardly had time to think. Of course, the 
work was done, but it was a business mis- 
plated as the people knew nothing of the 
creamery business. Their cattle were of the 
beef type rather than dairy. © They did not 
have one fourth enough cows to warrant the 
building of a creamery and, of course, the 
investment was a load as the creamery was 4 
complete failure. Another community got off 
better. They gave the promoter 10% cash on 
the stock, to quit and not build the creamery. 

It seems to be the nature of people to fg 
easy victims to strangers and. to “1 down 
good business propositions offered by people 
whom they know to be honesk._ A. J. LEGG, 
W. Va. 


American Agriculturist, May 26, 1923 
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How Federal Land Banks Help Farmers 


One Answer to the Need for a Dependable Source of Farm Financing 


HERE is no doubt that changing eco- 
nomic conditions in the country is 
compelling the farmer to look toward 
some of the newer systems that afford 
eredit to the man on the land. The Federal 
Land Bank is organized under a law which 
was approved by President Wilson in July, 
1916. The Act grew out of many years of 
discussion and agitation looking toward a 
more comprehensive credit system for farm- 
ers. To a great extent it was modeled upon 
the experience of Europe where—especially 
in Denmark—somewhat similar institutions 
had been functioning for many years. 
It should be recognized that the theory of 
the organization of the Federal Land Bank 
is to some extent altruistic. Stu- 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


generally extended to the farmer the same 
consideration and courtesy that was shown 
to, say, the village grocer, but in the East 
the bankers almost universally fought shy 
of farm mortgages. In some ways they are 
sound in this position because a farm mort- 
gage can hardly be regarded as a quick 
asset. 

Then, too, there is another factor that has 
come into the case since the days of our 
rather hectic Liberty Loan “drives.” I feel 
that up to that time each rural community had 
money enough to finance its own require- 
ments. Nobody had much money. Most gener- 


Our County had once a man—dead now 
for more than a generation—who was a re- 
markable example of the rural financier. I 
know of no reason why I should not give his 
true name—“Joe” Brown. Only the other 
day I passed the little white “story and a 
half” frame house on a little street of the 
hamlet where he lived. He was long recog- 
nized as the richest man in our County, 
having, it was said, something like $300,000 
—a vast sum in that day or even now among 
farm people. Practically he recognized only 
one form of investment—local farm mort- 
gages. He may have been narrow and penu- 
rious—miserly, if you will, “but he was not 
hard—rather a gentle, kindly, merciful man. 
He held scores of mortgages all 
over northern Schoharie County 





dents of farm economics 
perhaps, than the actual farm- 
ers themselves—had long insisted 
that when the farmer sought a 
loan he did not have the same 
facilities or receive the same con- 
sideration that was accorded to 
other industrial classes, although 
I understand the bankers admit 
that in proportion to the security 
he has to offer the farmer is a 
relatively small borrower. 

A Case of Who is Borrowing 

A great industrial corporation 
or railroad system decides that it 
wishes to borrow a million or sev- 


-more eee 


W 


interesting and readable style. 


including 
the last Congress.—The Editors. 


Farm Credit Information 


HAT about all this talk about credit for farmers? 
we asked Mr. Van Wagenen to go up to the Federal Land 
Bank at Springfield, Massachusetts, and get the facts as to how the 
Federal Land Bank helps farmers with their mortgages. 

On this page is what Mr. Van Wagenen found, written in his usual 
You cannot read this article without 
having a very clear understanding of just how the Federal Land 
Bank works and how you should go about it to borrow money from 
the bank on a mortgage. 

Later we will have other articles on other features of farm credit, 
legislation passed 


information about the new credit 


Recently 


and was a community banker in 
every thing save name. 
Doubtless many envied him his 
wealth, but it is remembered con- 
cerning him that almost never did 
he foreclose a claim or seek col- 
lection through the courts. 


A Man of Mercy 


He was accustomed to instruct 
hard-pressed men to “keep enough 
to pay the taxes and make your 
family confortable and if there is 
anything left over, bring it to 
me.” He was an ancient man 
when he at length died near the 
close of the long period of lean 





eral million dollars and it an- 
nounces that a bond issue will be 
sold and wide publicity is given to the fact. 
In some cases if the security and terms seem 
favorable the demand will be so eager that 
the entire issue-of many millions will be sold 
within an hour or two after the books are 
open to receive subscriptions. “Receiving 
subscriptions” seems to be the official term 
for borrowing money by selling bonds. Now 
a hundred million dollar bond issue against 
the property of some enormous corporation 
is, in no real essential, different from the 
procedure of Mr. Jones and wife who wish 
to place a mortgage of $2,000 on their hun- 
dred acres of land with buildings. But if 
Jones lives in the eastern States at least, the 
village banker will hardly be interested and 
unless he has a well-to-do neighbor who hap- 
pens to be looking for an opportunity to 
Invest a little money, he will hardly know 
how to go about the task of finding someone 
to loan him this sum:on what is really the 
very highest class security. 


Strictly a Business Transaction 


In talking with New York State farmers 

do not get the impression that the local 
banks have discriminated against them as a 
class. As a matter of fact, banks need bor- 
rowers and indeed must have them if their 
business is to be profitable. The loaning of 
money to a man with good credit is not solely 
@ favor on the part of the bank, but it is a 
business transaction which ought to be ad- 
vantageous to both parties. In the matter of 
Small temporary loans the country bank has 


ally the savings of long years of thrifty, fore- 
handed farmers was represented by saving 
bank deposits and by local farm mortgages. 
Then came our great war time campaign for 
funds on the part of the Government and 
under the stress of patriotic appeal together 
with the impulse of sound business judgment 
about all of this floating rural capital was 
safely locked up in the world’s premier se- 
curity—Uncle Sam’s promise to pay. These 
same bond campaigns also taught the people 
that there were many other ways of investing 
money—some of them mighty poor ones. 


One Reason for the Land Bank 


In any case the rural districts were pretty 
well sucked dry of: floating capital and the 
local money lender having entrusted about all 
his savings to the Government at Washing- 
ton is no longer able to finance Jones when he 
comes across lots to see him. I am sure that 
this is exactly what has taken place and that 
is one reason why some institution like the 
Federal Land Bank is more necessary than 
of old. 

I suppose that almost every farm com- 
munity has had its local farmer-financier and 
let it be noted in passing ‘that only rarely 
was there a local Shylock. Many of these 
old mortgages included considerations of 
neighborliness, personal friendship and not 
infrequently sympathy; and forebearance 
and consideration were stretched to the limit. 
It was fine—this human, personal relation- 
ship. 


a 


years that followed 1870. It was 
said that his estate was much smaller than it 
it would have been 20 years before because 
there was so much unpaid interest in arrears 
and so many farms where the decline in land 
values had largely wiped out the original 
equity. I doubt not that when Joe Brown 
shall answer “Here” and stand to plead at 
the bar of the Great Assize, it will be found 
written in the Book that in very many cases 
he had, in the phrase of old “Micah,” “done 
justice and loved Mercy” and dealt with the 
affairs of simple men in kindly ways. 

Well, his career ended more than a genera- 
tion ago. If he was living to-day I feel sure 
that he would have made the discovery that 
there were superabundant opportunities to 
buy securities of all sorts, including a long 
list ranging from United States Government 
Bonds down through State and city and 
township and even local school districts, the 
returns from which are free of all income 
taxes and are also safer and freer from an- 
noyance and vexation than farm mortgages. 
In a word he would not now serve the com- 
munity as he did then. 


A Need for Dependable Farm Financing 


There is surely a growing need in the farm 
country for an accessible and dependable 
source of farm financing. The Federal Land 
Bank was established primarily to meet this 
need. 

I have done an occasional job of farm ap- 
praisal for the Land Bank ever since its 

(Continued on page 454) 
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In Memory of ’61 
HE famous scythe tree, a picture of which 
is on our cover page, is the finest monu- 
ment we know to all those country boys who 
left plows in the furrow and scythes in the 
trees to answer Lincoln’s call for volun- 
teers. 

In 1861, James Johnson of Waterloo, New 
York, came in from the hay field, hung his 
scythe in this tree, then a sapling, and told 
his parents to leave it there until he returned. 
He then enlisted; and was killed in 1864. 

At the present time, only about six inches 
of the scythe blade protrudes from the side 
of the tree. You can see it in the picture on 
the right side of the tree, near the eaves of 
the barn. 

No Memorial Day address or editorial 
speaks more eloquently of the spirit of the 
American farmer in times of crisis than 
does this silent old tool of the hayfield which 
has waited for sixty-two years for the return 
of the farmer soldier boy who put it there. 


Organization and the Dairy Show 
VEN ten years ago it would have been 
impossible to have held as large and as 

successful a farm meeting as the one at Syra- 
cuse, May 14, to make plans and pledge sup- 
port to the World’s Dairy Congress and 
National Dairy Show which is to be held on 
the State Fair Grounds next October. The 
enthusiasm of the large representative at- 
tendance, which came from eleven States 
and from nearly every agricultural county 
in New York, assures the success of the 
Dairy Show; and the success of the Dairy 
Show will mean much to the future welfare 
of eastern dairymen. 

The Dairy Show plans got off to a big 
start because agriculture is so well organized 
that it was possible to bring all the ma- 
chinery of organization to bear to make this 
preliminary meeting a success. Fifteen 
State-wide organizations from New York 
State alone were represented. As usual 
when anything worth while is to be done in 
New York State, the county farm bureau 


agents had a hand in it. Mr. M. C. Burritt, 
vice extension director of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, put all of the 
vast organized extension machinery of the 
college at work, chiefly through the county 
agents, to bring this meeting to the attention 
of leading farmers in every county. The 
county agents got busy and many of them 
came to Syracuse on the 14th with delega- 
tions of farmers, all prepared to pledge their 
support and do their part to Loost the dairy 
cow through the coming Dairy Show. 

As we looked over the audience of 450 
men, so representative of eastern agriculture, 
we were again impressed with the fact that 
if you give farmers time, they will work out 
most of their own problems and bring 
about a new day in agriculture through 
cooperation. 


Governor Smith’s Crisis 
( SMITH is facing one of the 


most important decisions in his, career, 
Shall he approve or veto the bill repealing 
the Mullan-Gage Law? Political “wiseacres” 
are prophesying on the one hand that he will 
listen to the wets and sign the bill. Others 
are saying that if he has national political 
ambitions, he will veto the bill. 

Those of us who have watched Governor 
Smith’s political career feel confident that he 
will follow the dictates of his conscience in 
this most important crisis, and do the right 
thing—namely—veto the bill repealing the 
Mullan-Gage Law. 


Standardizing Farm Machinery 


OW many, many times farmers have 

complained bitterly about the apparently 
devilish ingenuity of farm-implement manu- 
facturers in putting a nut on a bolt where 
it was practically impossible to get at it with 
a wrench, or in making every bolt and part 
of any particular make of machine entirely 
different from the corresponding parts of 
all other makes. So many were the ma- 
chines, and so different were all parts of 
them, that repairs at home have usually been 
impossible. The local dealer, too, has not 
often been able to help out unless he hap- 
pened to have the same make of machine and 
a duplicate of the broken part. The first cost 
of any machine is by no means the whole 
story. The repairs that the farmer can make 
himself quickly and easily to the machine, 
and the service and the quick duplication of 
parts by the manufacturer and local dealer, 
are of almost as much importance as the 
original purchase price. 

During the war the Government urged 
simplification and standardization of farm 
machinery. Following this suggestion, many 
of the manufacturers made a start, saw that 
it was a much-needed service, and have con- 
tinued the movement to cut out unnecessary 
styles and sizes and to standardize material 
and parts. This standardization has begun 
to show already in the new machines, and 
we predict that the manufacturers who do 
the most along this line without injuring 
the efficiency of their product will get the 
farmer’s business. 


The Market Page 


AY we call your special attention to 

our market page. Few can realize the 
large amount of work necessary to get in- 
formation of this kind together, which is of 
practical use to farmers and which is ab- 
solutely reliable.. It would be a compara- 
tively easy matter to copy miscellaneous 
market reports out of government bulletins 
and press releases. I[t is an entirely different 
matter to get the information direct, as our 
Mr. Jones does, from the markets them- 
selves and to interpret this information in 


Agriculturist 


the terms that farmers can understand and 
use. ‘ 

Mr. Herschel Jones, our market expert, 
who prepares the market page each week, 
was formerly in charge of the New York 
City office of the Department of Farms and 
Markets and we know of no one who is bet- 
ter fitted by training, experience and ability 
to go into these greatest markets in the world 
and get from them the information which 
will be of most value to the farmers who 
have produce for sale. 


Too Valuable To Waste 


E have received a number of letters 

from readers who were particularly in- 
terested in recent articles by H. E. Cook and 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., on handling farm 
manure. Mr. Van Wagenen’s humorous com- 
ment about the interesting time he had when 
a boy in “playing barnyard golf,” by peck- 
ing the frozen manure loose from the barn- 
yard, shows the extreme care that farmers 
of a former generation took in saving every 
bit of manure for the land. 
to us that they failed then, and that farmers 
are still failing, in most cases, to do the one 
thing that is more important than anything 
else in conserving this important fertilizer. 
How many, many times we have noted great 
piles of manure that have had much of its 
real value as a fertilizer drained away and 
lost. We see little point to the many hours 
of hard labor that we ourselves used to put 
in in hauling manure in the spring or sum- 
mer after most of it had stood all winter and 
spring exposed to weather and drainage con- 
ditions so that at least half of its fertilizing 
elements were lost. 

Without question, farm manure, when 
properly handled, is the best fertilizer there 
is. In some countries in Europe a man’s 
worth is judged by the size of his manure 
pile. Considering the high cost of commer- 
cial fertilizers, farm manure is especially 
valuable and worth saving. This means 
methods will pay big dividends that will get 
it on the land in its original form. Where 
it is hauled in a water-tight conveyance from 
stable to field, this end is accomplished. If 
this is not practical, and there are always 
times of the year when direct hauling can- 
not be done, then some kind of a manure shed 
with concrete bottom is absolutely necessary. 

Concrete is comparatively cheap and easy 
to construct. It is not used half as much 
on most farms as it should be, and the first 
place to begin is with some kind of a pro- 
tecting shed to save the best part of the 
manure. There is not much use in talking 
about the importance of manure or how to 
handle it in the field until the fundamental 
step is taken to save its original essentials. 


What is the Ku Klux Klan? 


CORRESPONDENT writes, “Just what 

is the Ku Klux Klan?” It is impossible 
to properly answer this without going into 
great detail. 

Briefly, Ku Klux Klan is a secret organi- 
zation claiming to admit no one to member- 
ship except native born Americans, and hav- 
ing for its alleged purpose the maintenance 
of law and order. 

Although claiming to be American if 
membership, the Ku Klux certainly falls far 
short of Americanism in principles. One 
of the fundamental principles of America is 
freedom of worship, but the Ku Klux is bit- 
terly opposed to certain religious sects. It 
would seem also that those who are so strong 
for American principles would recognize the 


un-Americanism of attempting to correct’ 


wrong under cover of night, and a robe and 
independent of the governmental agencies 
that the people have established for main- 
taining justice. 
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Syracuse Meeting Boosts Dairy Show 


Success Assured By Pledges From All Farm Organizations 


OUR hundred and fifty farm leaders, 

including representatives from nearly 

every agricultural county in New 

York State and from the eleven other 
agricultural States, met at a dinner at Syra- 
cuse, Monday evening, May 14, to complete 
the organization and lay the plans for the 
National Dairy Show and World’s Dairy 
Congress which are to meet on the State Fair 
Grounds October 5 to 10, 1923. 

The dinner was given in honor of E. Skin- 
ner, manager of the National Dairy Associa- 
tion, and was held under the auspices of the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce. New York 
State Conference Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, and the New York Cooperative Coun- 
cil. Much of the credit for the large repre- 
sentative attendance and the enthusiasm 
which prevailed was due to the work and or- 
ganization ability of Professor M. C. Burritt, 
of the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, and J. D. Barnum, publisher of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard. During the din- 
ner, the assemblage was splendidly enter- 
tained by an orchestra, a male quartet, and 
community singing. 

Presiding at the honor table was W. W. 
Wiard, vice president of the Syracuse Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Messages of welcome to 
the farmers were extended by John Walrath, 
Mayor of Syracuse, George R. Lunn, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of New York State, and 
Charles W. Flint, chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The toastmaster was Albert R. 
Mann, dean of the New York State College 
of Agriculture. Much credit was due to 
Dean Mann for handling the long list of 
speakers in such a way that no one in the 
audience became tired. 

The chief speech of the evening was made 
by W. E. Skinner, the honor guest, on the 
subject, “The Service of the National Dairy 
Show for Eastern Agriculture.” Mr. Skin- 
ner said that the National Dairy Show is 
operated by the National Dairy Association, 
which was started some 17 years ago, for the 
purpose of improving the dairy breeds of 
America, and increasing the consumption of 
dairy products. The National Dairy Show is 
made up of and supported by producers and 
representatives of all interests that manu- 
facture or distribute milk. Each year the 


work of the Dairy Association is culminated 





by a National Dairy Exposition. Up to 1916, 
these shows had been held in Chicago. In 
1916, upon the request of the dairy interests 
of New England, the show was staged at 
Springfield, Mass. During 1917 and 1918, 
it was held in Ohio; during the following 
two years, it went back to Chicago, its origi- 
nal home. In 1921 and 1922, it was held in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. It now comes back to 
the East to Syracuse in October, 1923, to 
help the eastern dairy industry. 

- Mr. Skinner then gave his audience some 
idea of the tremendous size and extent of 
the exhibits which will be at Syracuse this 
fall. In the big building at the entrance of 
the Fair Grounds, known as Manufacturers’ 
Hall, there will be exhibited all implements 
that the genius of man has perfected for 
handling milk and all of its products. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has appropriated $25,000 alone to show in 
this building what is being done for the 
dairy industry. 

Near the Manufacturers’ Building, there 
are the Dairy Building and the State In- 
stitute Building, where there will be exhibits 
especially arranged, showing the scientific 
equipment that is used in research work con- 
nected with the dairy business. Many of 
these exhibits will show scientific instru- 
ments invented and used in Europe. Just 
one exhibit in the main room of this build- 
ing, showing the possibilities of butter and 
cheese production, will contain samples of 
cheese from 45 States and butter from 41 
States. A very interesting exhibit will be 
given by various nutritional agencies from 
all over the world showing the many and 
varied uses of butter and other dairy prod- 
ucts in the diet. 

In the Poultry Building there will be every- 
thing connected with the barn and farm 
used in the production of milk, including 
milking machines, separators, milk houses 
and equipment, etc. 

The dairy cattle at the National Dairy 
Show will alone be worth the trip of every 
dairyman in the East. The cattle barns will 
be filled with representative cattle of the five 
dairy breeds. “These will come,” said Mr. 
Skinner, “from the four corners of the United 
States.” 

One of the interesting studies being made 


by the National Dairy Association, accord- 
ing to Mr. Skinner, is the effect that climate 
and altitude have on the production of milk. 
He said that ‘it had been found that a heifer 
raised in Texas and taken north and wintered 
for two years will weigh 600 pounds more 
than her sister of the same age left in Texas. 
The speaker emphasized the thought that it 
ought not to be necessary to import cattle 
from other countries for there are larger 
possibilities of improving our own cattle. 

Mr. Skinner congratulated New York State 
on the building of the new coliseum on the 
Fair Grounds where the cattle will be judged. 
This coliseum has a seating capacity of 500,- 
or people, with a judging arena of 100 x 200 

eet. 

Lovers of horses will be pleased with the 
night horse show and exhibit in the horse 
barn of 200 to 300 of the nation’s best horses. 

Not the least interesting of the cattle ex- 
hibits will be 100 to 200 calves from an equal 
number of boys and girls who will be pres- 
ent to demonstrate what the calf clubs of 
the country are doing for the young people 
of the farms. 

Manager Skinner proceeded to show why 
an institution like the National Dairy As- 
sociation and Show was so necessary. He 
said the Dairy Show came with the change 
brought about by the disappearance of the 
great range country; that with the going of 
the cheap lands, dairy and all other farming 
had become much more intensive; that farm- 
ing was much more of a business than ever 
before, and that to meet the demands of this 
intensive business, much education was 
necessary. “The dairy cow, the hen and the © 
hog,” said Mr. Skinner, “are the only op- 
portunities the farmer has for a quick turn- 
over. The Dairy Show exists for the pur- 
pose of helping the farmer make that turn- 
over profitably so far as the dairy cow is 
concerned.” 

To show the rapid increase in the im- 
portance of the dairy industry, the speaker 
said that, “in 1920, corn was king, with a 
farm value of $1,300,000,000; in 1921, the 
farm value of dairy products of the country 
was nearly twice as much or $2,409,000,000. 
Bankers are in the habit of thinking in terms 
of gold. Yet in 17 years, the total output of 


(Continued on page 455) 











Joint Meeting of Conference Board of Farm Organizations and Cooperative Council 





Standing (left to right) —-W. E. Mathers, E. J. Walrath, H. R. Talmadge, E. V. Underwood, T. E. Milliman, A. L. Brockway, L. R. Simons, L. E. Porter, F. 
E. Robertson, H. E. Aiken, W. P. Harper, R. P. McPherson, W. E. Davis, M. C. Burritt, C. H. Moore, Fred Freestone, C. J. Mitchell, Oscar Soule, N. F. Webb, 


R. E. Duell, M. C. Bond and W. M. Rider. 
and Mrs. R. G. Smith 


Beated (left to right) —H. E. Babcock, C. G. Porter, T. E. Cross, E. R. Eastman, Albert Manning, C. F. Bigler, Charles Wilson, H. W. Davis, Mrs. A. E. Brigden 
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early days and feel fairly familiar 
with its methods and precedure. But 
a few weeks ago, at the request of the 
American Agriculturist, I made a trip 
to Springfield and spent a day at the 
bank in order to check up my informa- 
tion and to make sure that I was not 
presenting anything other than the 
truth regarding the work of the bank. 
The word “bank” in a big city at least 
suggests a large, ornate room on the 
level of the street, with revolving port- 
als and uniformed attendants, and men 
locked in steel cages along with stacks 
of coin and imposing rolls of “yellow- 
backs.” Well, the Federal Land Bank 
is quartered well up toward the top of 
a tall office building, and there is very 


little about it to suggest our usual 
ideas of a bank. I went around at the 
stroke of nine, which I supposed was 


the very earliest hour at which any one 
would appear, and found the place al- 
ready humming with activity and 
punctuated by the clack of typewriters. 
Of course, the mere handling of money 
is a very small part of their activities. 

Not 
| bbe me make one thing plain, and 

correct a common misapprehen- 
sion, the Federal Land Bank is not 
a government institution. It is organ- 
ized under the Land Bank Act, and it 
enjoys a large measure of govern- 
mental control, supervision and privi- 
leges, but it is a private corporation, 
nevertheless. In one important respect, 
the Federal Land Bank differs from 
the so-called joint stock land banks in 
that the latter are private corporations 
formed for the purpose of personal 
gain, while the Federal Land Bank is, 
by its charter, specifically declared to 
be a non-profit-making organization, 
and any profits arising from its opera- 
tion must eventually be returned to the 
borrowers through the local associa- 
tions. It seems to me that the differ- 
ence is fundamental. 


a Government Institution 


























of the 


day. An automo 


oiling at least once a week. a ‘ t 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 


y% The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
It gives more service with less attention than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. 


. : Chicago Dallas 
F we _— AERMOTOR CO. Kansas City Minneapolis 


enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. 


4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
Y¥ other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
eight years in pumping water. 
— SJ Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
und at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times arou 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
bile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
Isn't it marvelous, then, 
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ANDERSON PORTABLE MILKERS 


Simple, Sanitary, Easily Operated, Fast Milking, No Installing, 
No Pulsators, No Pipes, No Tanks 


Milks anywhere in back or in front of 
the cows in one barn or another, and also 
can do the washing for Mrs. or any other 
power chores besides milking. 

No better or faster milking done by any 
other make of milking machine at any 
price. Will demonstrate in your stable be- 
fore you buy. Arrange for a machine now. 


ANDERSON MILKER CO., Inc., Randolph, N. Y. 
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Suissation o- YOUR HORSES NEED A TONIC / 


Flemings Tonic Heave Powders , 
For 25 years the best alterative blood purifier and gen- 
eral conditioner for horses as well as an unexcelled rem- 
edy for heaves. Easy to give; full directions with each box. 

$1.00 Per Package (40 Powders) Postpaid 


G ERS i'Srote 
FLEMING BROTHERS uxiow 'srock vanps 
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= SLUG SHOT ®& 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 years 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs from 
Insects. Put up in popular packages at ular prices. Write for free 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc. ,to B HAMMOND, Beacon, New York | 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 








How Federal Land Banks Help Farmers 


(Continued from page 451) 


The money that the bank loans is 
obtained through the sale of its bonds, 
these bonds being secured by the origi- 
nal mortgages. Now, to be exact, 
these are not really government bonds 
because the government does not guar- 
antee their payment, but as a matter 
of fact they enjoy a reputation for ab- 
solute soundness that permits them to 
be sold in large amounts at prices 
comparable to the very highest class 
municipal and State obligations. Some- 
how, the financiers do not for one mo- 
ment question the credit of the bank. 


Encourages Thrift 


MIGHT add the somewhat remark- 

able fact that these bonds will be sold 
to farmers in amounts as small as $40 
and at prices just as favorable as if he 
was a very large purchaser. This is 
simply in line with the policy of the 
bank to encourage thrift among farm- 
ers and not to make money for any 
individual. Last year the Springfield 
Bank sold more than $60,000 in bonds 
to farmers, 

However, it must be understood that 
the bank is not wholly a philanthropic 
or benevolent institution. It is true 
that it is not organized for the pur- 
pose of private gain, but rather for the 
purpose of furnishing more advanta- 
geous borrowing facilities for farmers. 


Yet—unfortunately, perhaps—it can- 
not finance the insolvent farmer. One 
common criticism of the bank is that 


it emphasized “safety first” so strongly 
that usually the man who it can help 
can also help himself. I am sorry that 
this is in a great measure true, yet, on 
the other hand, if.it were to adopt the 
easy policy of loaning everybody all 
they asked, it would be only a question 
of time until it would be unable to loan 
anybody anything. The bank is by no 
means superior to economic law. If a 
loss is sustained, it is born not by the 
government, but by the bank, and in 
the end this loss is passed on to the 
stockholders (the borrowers) in the 
form of reduced dividends. The policy 
of rigorous safety is, after all, the 
only one that is fair to all their thou- 
sands of stockholders. 

If there is a default in interest or 
principal, the bank has no special ad- 
vantages or privileges. It can only 
follow the usual rather long and ex- 
pensive route of foreclosure through 
the courts. 

Under Government Supervision 

F I were to define or describe the 

function of the Federal Land Bank 
in a single sentence, it would run like 
this: It is a great cooperative cor- 
poration operating under intimate gov- 
ernmental supervision and control, and 
its business is the loaning of money 
secured by first mortgages on farm 
property under unusually liberal and 
attractive terms. 

At first sight, there does seem to be 
a good deal of red tape about getting 
a loan from the bank. What might be 
called the “farm end” of the proposi- 
tion is the local farm loan association. 
In any locality, a group of ten or more 
farmers whose borrowing needs aggre- 
gate not less than $20,000, may form 
themselves into an organization, select 
a secretary-treasurer, and with the ap- 
proval of the bank become a local asso- 
ciation. The field of such an associa- 
tion is generally, but not always, 
bounded by county lines, Every coun- 
ty in the Springfield territory is now 
regularly secured by some local asso- 
ciation. The essential officers of such 
an association are the secretary-treas- 
urer and the loan committee of three 
members, whose business it is to make 
a preliminary appraisal of all farms 
offered, and to make such recommenda- 
tion as seem wise to them. All move- 
ments looking toward a loan must 
originate with and be vouched by the 
local association. 


Applying for a Loan 


HE owner of a farm who wishes to 

offer it as security for a loan must 
first make application through the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the local association. 
It then becomes the duty of the loan 
committee to make an examination and 
appraisal of the farm along with the 
collection of such other information or 
data as may have a bearing upon the 
matter. This report must be made a 
part of the application to the bank and 
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must always be signed by all three 
members of the loan committee. Per. 
haps this report may be characterizeg 
as a sort of guarantee of good faith on 
the part of the local association. If jt 
seems evident to the loan committee 
that the loan asked is impossible, the 
matter stops right there. This ap. 
praisal of the loan committee cannot 
be increased by either the Federal a 

praiser or by the bank, but it can 4 
decreased by either. 

After an application for a loan hag 
been approved by the local association, 
it will be forwarded to the bank, whieh 
will then direct its own—the so-called 
“Federal” appraiser to examine and 
report on the property. His report, 
after being forwarded to the bank 
along with the original application, 
which will be very promptly consid. 
ered and passed upon by the executive 
committee of the bank, and the appli. 
cant will immediately be advised of 
their decision. The bank may take 
any one of three courses: (a) It may 
grant the loan for the full amount 
asked; (b) it may grant a loan fora 
sum smaller than that applied for; 
(c) it may unconditionally refuse the 
loan, This latter course is not infre 
quent if there seems to be unfavorable 
factors which can ultimately result 
only in disappointment and disaster, 


Refusals Sometimes a Kindness 


FEEL sure that to refuse a loan is 

often in the end the great kindness. | 
remember once appraising a_ rather 
good farm which had been purchased 
a few years before by some misguided 
“back-to-the-landers.” They were fine, 
intelligent, refined, Christian people, 
but they were helpless and _ hopeless 
babes-in-the-woods so far as agricul 
tural matters were concerned. They 
were accumulating floating debt and 
running behind until finally _ they 
turned to the bank for a loan. I went 
over their plans and affairs with them, 
and was convinced that a loan wouid 
only prolong the agony a few years— 
a conclusion with which the bank 
agreed, although on the face of it the 
risk was not a bad one. The same 
farm and the same loan would have 
been unhesitatingly granted if the ap 
plicant had been a real farmer who 
knew his right hand from his left. 
Personally, I am inclined to lay great 
stress upon this human factor. I be 
lieve the great financier, the elder 
Morgan, said that he had loaned some 
men a million dollars on their unsup 
ported say-so, and that he had refused 
a loan to other men who came with 
bales of bonds seeking it. 

In securing a loan there are two, oF, 
perhaps, we must say three, items of 
expense to the applicant. First, ther 
is a fee of $10 which goes with the 
application and which cannot be re 
turned even if the loan is subsequently 
refused. This fee is for the purpose of 
partially (and only partially) defray- 
ing the cost of appraisal by the loan 
committee, the Federal appraiser and 
also the preparation of the necessary 
papers. If the loun is granted there 
will be a fee of one per cent of the 
amount of the loan, but the ten dollars 
at first advanced will be deducted from 
this amount. 


The Abstract of Title 


MORE serious expense or payment 
which in no way directly benefits 
the bank is connected with the fact that 
after all other details are compl 
and before the loan is actually cl 
the applicant must furnish to the sat 
isfaction of the bank an “abstract 
title” showing that there is no cloud @ 
the title, such as unsatisfied judgment, 
wills that have not been properly pm 
bated, or ancient encumbrances of 
kind. It ought to be said that an 
stract of this kind often requires % 
great amount of skilled research on 
part of attorneys accustomed to 
work. I was shown abstracts who 
bulk amazed me. If set up in 
they would make a fair-sized 
The bank is surely very rigorous 
this matter. Personally, I have wok 
dered if in the interest of service 
economy it might not be possible # 
waive a part of these requireme 
although that idea does not for @ 
moment appeal to a title attor 
(Continued on page 463) 
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GLOBE— 


the perfect 


SILO 


The exclusive GLOBE ex- 
tension roof gives the 





| Lil CLOBE Silo greater storage 
ere 4% capacity per diameter and 
eo en, height than any other silo 
J Patent locking doors and 
ot adjustable door frame as- 
| sure air-tight connections 
wr) Absolutely prevent spoilage. 
pen tee Swelling or shrinking taken 
ean = ISR care of by hoops easily ad- 
| se} 4 justed from ladder. Combi- 
Sw nation door fasteners and 
 imsnaneg ww (ATE ladder rungs give greatest 
beer] 4«convenience and acces- 
Rance) sibility. 


Only carefully selected Canadian 


spruce and Oregon fir are used 

Me ts made of the highest-grade malleable iron 
ar — built to give lasting satis neti Qn 
Pri $ ton capacity up, according to size 
Write TO ‘DAY for catalog and agency propo sition 
GLOBE SILO COMPANY, Box 105, Unadilla, N. Y. 
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ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will a you as many gallons as you 
want of good quality red or brown 


ahs PAINT 


We are paint spec 
can sup} with paint for an 
Te us your wants and let us quote you low 

We can save you money by shipping direct 
ir factory Satisfaction Guaranteed On 
ers for thirty gallons or over we will prepay the 
freight within a radius of three hundred miles. 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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24 condi 


On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different | 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Box 7052 inbridge, N. Y. 





(Jooc Fat 
OMPOUND 


“] is a wonderful healing remedy for 
man or beast. ha Hands, 

« Chipblains,Cuts, ‘Wou and Sores, 
c Gailed Sore Necks and Shoulders, 
jore Teats, Caked Udders, etc., it 


is ponds Use it once—you' ll keep it 
on hand all the time. At d 
deale ers. If yours can’t supply, — x us. 


‘< Sample FREE 


Test it and see for yourse 
gece it heals and relieves pain. 
big ation. 
iE CORONA MFG. CO. 
a Block, Kenton, O. Ba 
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FARMS—-SUNNY SOUTHERN JERSEY 
Many bargains. Catalog JUST OUT. COPY FREE. Stocked 
and equipped. Sx une » require only $500 cash. Income-produc - 


ing homes eet oee rane AGENCY, 549A. 0. 


Landis Ave. VINELAND 
LEAF TOBACCO $3.00; twenty, $5.25; five pounds 

9 smoking $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, 
$3.5 e and Recipe Free. Send no money pay when received 


UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS MAYFIELD, KY. 


Killed 200 Rats 
New, Easy Way 


Dog, Ferret and Traps Failed. 
Amazing Virus Killed Them 











Five pounds chewing $1.75; ten, 





All. Not a Poison. 

“I was over-run with rats,” writes H. O. 
Stentert of Redford, Mich. “Seemed to be 
Several hundred of them. Dog Ferret and 
Traps failed Tried Imperial V irus and was rid 
of them all in a short time. Have found rat 
Skeletons, large and small, all over the farm. 

Rats, Mice, Gophers, in fact all Rodents 
sTeedily eat Imperial Virus on bait. Sets up 

burning fever, 
Pests die outside, 


hunting for water. 
Harmless 
mans, poultry, 


to hu- 





pets, stock, etc. 

Endorsed by Farm 
Bureau Experts and large, nationally known 
institutions everywhere. Economical to use. 
Large size trial bottle of this true virus for 
50¢ or ss 


You Can Get Yours Free 


SEND NO MONEY. Write today to Impe- 
rial Laboratories, Dept. 1007, Kansas City, Mo., 


and they will mail you two regular $1.00 
bottles of Imperial Virus (double strength). 
ay postman only $1.00 and a few cents post- 
age when package containing regular $2.00 
quantity arrives. Use one yourself and sell the 
gher to a neighbor, thus getting yours free. 
faders risk no money, as Imperial Labora- 
ries are fully responsible and will refund 


the cost « on request any time within 30 days. 





April Milk Pool Price $2.15 


League Directors to Be Elected May 26 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association announces that the gross 
pool price for April is $2.15 per 100 
pounds for 3 per cent milk in the basic 
201-210 mile zone from New York City. 
This gross price is 75% cents higher 
than the gross pool price for April a 
year ago. 

From the gross pool price there will 


| be deducted 7% cents per hundred for 


$1.25. 





expenses of administration, advertis- 
ing, etc., and 15 cents will be borrowed 
on the Certificate of Indebtedness plan. 
This leaves a net cash price to farmers 
of $1.92% compared to $1.234¢ for 
April, 1922, a difference of 69 cents in 
favor of the April, 1923, price. The net 
pool price of 1923 is better than the 
1922 price by 74 cents. 

A review of the April prices on the 
five classes in 1922 and 1923 shows, 
upon analysis, an increased efficiency 
of 20% cents per 100 pounds. In other 
words the League is handling milk 
more efficiently, at the rate of 20% 
cents per 100 pounds 


LEAGUE MEMBERS VOTE FOR 
DIRECTORS MAY 26 


The term of office of eight directors 
of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., terminate this year 
and renominating meetings have been 
held in the eight districts involved. The 
meetings were held on May 8. Follow- 
ing are the nominees: 

District 2, Harry Culver, Amenia, N. 





, District 4, Harry Bull, Campbell 
Hall, N. Y.; District 6, J. D. Smith, 
Walton, N. Y.; District 8, Bradley 


Fuller, Utica, N. Y.; District 14, G. R. 
Fits, McLean, N. Y.; District 17, H. 
H. Marsh, Waterford, Pa.; District 22, 
J. D. Miller, Susquehanna, Pa.; District 
23, E. E. Kinsman, Honesdale, Pa. 
All of these are renominations with 
the exception of Mr. Kinsman, the only 
new director who has been nominated 
to take the place of Paul Waters. Mr. 
Waters has discontinued farming and 


| is therefore ineligible to act as a direc- 








| 
} 





tor. On Saturday, May 26, the local 
association in the 24 districts which 
make up the League territory will vote 
on these eight directorships. There is 
no rule which compels a league mem- 
ber to vote for these men who have 
been nominated. They have the option 
of voting for anyone whom they de- 
sire by denoting their choice in the 
blank space provided on the ballot. The 
men who are elected on this ballot will 
sit as directors for the regular term. 


Syracuse Meeting Boosts 
Dairy Show 
(Continued from page 453) 


all the gold mines of the country was 
only $2,760,000,000, or a littlé more 
than the total farm value of the dairy 
products produced in one year.” 

Trying to show the value of the 
Dairy Show as an educational institu- 
tion for dairymen from another angle, 
the speaker said that the average prod- 
uct per cow in the United States was 
3,627 pounds. Yet there are cows 
which produce over 30,000 pounds in 
a year. In the Netherlands, the aver- 
age is 7,585 pounds per year; in Switz- 
erland, 6,500 pounds; in Canada, 3,729 
pounds; and the United States is the 
lowest in the list with 3,627 pounds. 

The speaker then said that while 
one object of the Dairy Show was to 
increase production per cow, another 
object, which must be equally empha- 
sized, was to increase consumption. 
And then he went on to prove with 
figures that the average per capita con- 
sumption of dairy products in United 
States was much lower than almost 
any European country, and that we 
have just begun to touch the possibili- 
ties of increasing consumption in this 
country. 

Mr. Skinner’s’ splendid address 
greatly increased the knowledge of and 
therefore the enthusiasm for the com- 
ing Dairy Show. 

Following his talk, the toastmaster 
called upon many representatives of the 
visiting State delegations and New 


York State farm organizations to state 
briefly what the farmers will do for 
the Dairy Show. Representatives from 
colleges of agriculture and farm organ- 
izations from the following States 
responded: Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Delaware, Vermont, Illinois, Vir- 
ginia, New York and Maryland. Eleven 
of these States were represented, and 
the other three have pledged the sup- 
port of their agricultural organizations, 

Among those from New York State 
who made short, but good talks on what 
their organizations would do for the 
Show were: S. J. Lowell, Master of the 
National Grange; Enos Lee, President 
of the New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation; Mrs. A. E. Brigden, Presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation 
of Home Bureaus; Albert Manning, 
Master of the New York State Grange; 
Paul Smith, member of the Executive 
Committee of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association; Charles Wil- 
son, President of the New York Horti- 


cultural Society; Professor W. 
Stocking, President of the New York 
State Dairymen’s Association; and 


C. F. Bigler, President of the New York 
Holstein-Friesian Association. 

Following these talks, H. E. Babcock, 
General Manager of the Grange- 
League-Federation Exchange nominat- 
ed Berne A. Pyrke, Commissioner of 
the New York State Depariment of 
Farms and Markets, as chairman of 
the permanent organization to perfect 
and carry out plans for the success of 
the World’s Dairy Congress and Na- 
tional Dairy Show; and E. R. East- 
man, Editor of American Agriculturist, 
nominated Professor M. C. Burritt, of 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, as Secretary. Both of these 
men were unanimously elected. 

Dr. Royal S, Copeland completed the 
toast list with an address on the im- 
portance of dairy products and their 
relation to human welfare. 

The attendance and enthusiasm at 
this organization meeting are some 
indication of what the World’s Dairy 
Congress and National Dairy Show are 
going to be, and what they will mean to 
all dairymen in the eastern United 
States. 

Watch American Agriculturist for 
news about and plans for this big 
event. We hope that every dairyman 
will make an effort to be among the 
thousands who will attend. 


GUERNSEYS AGGREGATE $24,000 
AT PORT CHESTER SALE 


Something like 50 head of pure-bred 
Guernseys were sold at the Knollwood 
Farm sale held at Port Chester on 
May 15, netting approximately $24,000 
for their owner, Edgar F. Price. Be- 
tween 500 and 600 persons from all 
parts of the United States attended. 
Purchasers represented several differ- 
ent States. The top cow of the sale 
went to D. O. Brent of Owensmouth, 
California, Mr. _— purchased Ultra’s 
Grace for $2,50 

Outside of this purchase only two 
other cows brought over $1,000. These 
were Maybell’s Ultra Lass, purchased 
by W. R. West of New Bedford, Mass., 
for $1,025 and Florham Gold Princess 
purchased by E. Farino of Hopewell 
Junction, N. Y., for $1,000. 

Some of the cattle sold belonged to 
J. O. Winston of Saugerties, N. Y. 
L. F. Herrick of Wooster, Mass., was 
the auctioneer. The States into which 
the cattle were sold include California, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Virginia. Al- 
though three cows brought over $1,000,» 
the majority of the individuals averaged 
between $300 and $600 each. 


Wisconsin is the only State which ex- 
ceeds New York in total number of 
dairy cattle. Minnesota has nearly as 
many dairy cattle as New York. On 
January 1, 1920, New York had 2,08T,- 
074 dairy cattle, including 1,481,918 
cows and heifers two years or older. 
New York has had approximately the 
same number of dairy cows for the 
past 50 years. 





_ dollar put into a Unadilla 
Silo comes back many times 
during its long life. Its clever door- 
fastener safety-ladder makes it 
possible to preserve the life of a 
Unadilla indefinitely. 

You get at silage easier, put it 
on the stable level with least effort 
and make all adjustments in perfect 
safety. 

Successful dairymen praise the 
Unadilla Silo and buy it a second 
and third time. 

See why the Unadilla is the 
most economical silo, Write for 


the big Unadilla catalogue and 
specialdiscount on early orders, 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 


Box B Unadilla, N. Y. 
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_ HERE'S WHAT YOU WANT 
Made from 
heavy, tough 
wrought —steel— 
double _ tinned— 
they wear well 
and the handles 
are shaped just 
right to fit your 
hand. 


From 34 years 
experience we 
know you'll find 
satisfaction with 
our line of milk 
cans and other 
dairy equipment. 


J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
New York City 








| 59 Murray St. 























PER YEAR 


“They vost no more, but 
they do last longer’’, is what 
users say. Superior materials 
and more careful workman- 
ship make extra years of 
service. Creosoted staves are 
heavy and carefully matched. 
Hoops of best eel, with 
oversize thread. 
like safe or ref 
Wooden ladder runes. 
by Green Moon’ 

KLET FR! 

Write for Special Offer 

on Early Orders 

Creamery 


Packaoe ite, 
350 West St., Rutland, i 


GREEN SILOS 


MOUNTAIN 


228 Acres With 15 Dairy Cows 
Income $2,500; Only $4,000 


Excellent 2-story, 10-room house, running water, 80-ft. 
barn, stable, poultry house; near live R. R. town, eity 
markets, many conveniences; prosperous money-making 
farms all around; 160 acres tillable dark loam, 900 bu. 
potatoes from 4 acres; spring-watered pasture, valuable 
woodland, 400 sugar maples, good orchard apples, pears, 
plums, cherries. To settle affairs only $4,000 and if 
taken now 15 cows, hog, full implements, tools included; 
part cash, CHAS. T. HUGHES, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY NATURAL LEAF roe ACCO 
5.25. Sm pounds, $1.75; * pe |S $3. 


$5.25 — ~ pounds % Fe is’ 00, 
received. E 0- 
OPERATIVE. “ropacco “UNION. Paducah, Ky. ? 


PATENTS #i.!"in« Si 
eaten. Best results, 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Pat AH corner, 604 F Sued 
aten > Street, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BINDER TWINE 


Granges and Farm Bureaus get our — prices. Farmer 
Agents wanted. Sample free. 


gerator. 
Held erect 
system. 




















THEO. BURT & SONS, Box 70, MELROSE, OHIO 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Glista Heifer Calv 








SIRE: * Korn lyke Pontiac Glista 
©. 268342, a grandson 

of the great Cornell cow, Glista 

[Ernestine with seven records of 

over 30 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Best 
ord 677.3 lbs. milk, 34.22 Ibs. 

butter 7 days 

These calves are from high pr da 

{ which have good A. KR. O. records. Price rang 

record and breed 


g from $50 to $75 acc ne te 
. H r. | » 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
GUERNSEYS——HOLSTEINS 


820 herds of cattle 
and under Federal 
which we purchase 














Co. has 
tested 
from 


Otsego 
tuberculin 
supervision, 
our supply. 

We endeavor to have on hand 50 head 
of high-grade, high-producing cattle. 
Hindsdale Farm, Springfield Ce Center, N.Y. 
NOTE that a Milking Shorthorn holds 

the World's Record for produc- 
tion of milk and fat on two milkings per 
day. We have afew bulls of exceptional 
quality and breeding for sale, sired by 
Gen. Walby, a son of the famous Gen. Clay 
and out of Imp. Walby Belle. 
WAMPATUCK FARM, _ CANTON, MASS. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 
Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAY, Jr., 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


100 head of the finest 





Owner 





Fresh cows and springers, 
quality to select from ress 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 





Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females 
Well bre 1. Several registered 


Ne high-class 
service br J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN cows 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all your 
inguiry will receive our best attention 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 


oon 





HIGH GRASS rer aaweR Caves oll 
hee: ' ered br mm he 2 er cals bs “- 
spoT "FARM, TULLY, nN. Y 





SWINE BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Vorkshire cross, Berkshire and Yorkshire 


cross, 6 to 7 weexs old, $6.00 eac! S to ¥ weeks old, 
$6.50 each 
15 Duroc and Berkshire cross Fine feeders, 8 to 10 


weeks old, $7.00 each 

Pure-Bred Yorkshires, 6 to 8 weeks old, $8.00 each. All 
pigs bred from Big Type stock; each feeders; Pome growers 
and 0. K. in every way. Shipped C. 0. D. on approval 


K. H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 


100 F,!S$ 100 


FOR SALE 

Yorkshire and Chester White Crossed and 

Chester and Berkshire Crossed all large 

growthy pigs bred from the best of stock that 

money can buy Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6 

each ; 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.50 each ; on approval 
c.0. D. any part of the above lot 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America 
HARPENDING Box 10 


Big g Type Polands °°":,.°%, *%!,," 


Write me. @. S. HALL, FARMOALE. ‘OHIO. 





prices 


LARGE SMOOTH 0.1.Cs feu!" Schecter cond 


Libert 
PINECREST FARMS Pine Valier, N. ¥. 


REGISTERED 0. |. C. 


WHITE Pres. 
WAYVILLE NK. ¥ 


AND CHESTER 
BR. P. ROGERS, 





HORSES AND MULES 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


Large Registered Jacks — Three Registered Jennys 


Can show fine Mules by this Jack. Cash or good note 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARMS, Phoenix, New York 











New York Farm News 


Farm Organizations For Mullan-Gage Law 


HE New York Conference Board of 

Farm Organizations and the Cooper- 
ative Council, meeting in Syracuse May 
14, passed a resolution “emphatically 
and unanimously against the repeal of 
the Mullan-Gage Law”. Secretary: E. 
R. Eastman of the Conference Board 
was instructed to send a telegram to 


the Governor asking him in the name 
of the farm organizations of the State 


to veto the bill repealing the Mullan- 
Gage Law. Farm leaders present rep- 
resented the Farm Bureau Federation, 
New York State Grange, State Horti- 
cultural Society, Federation of Home 
Bureaus, and Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, in the Confer- 
ence Board, and fourteen commercial 
organizations of State-wide scope in 
the Cooperative Council. 

There was not a single dissenting 
voice in the resolution condemning the 
repeal of the Mullan-Gage Law. 

A resolution was carried by the joint 
meeting endorsing all the work that 
had been done to date by the temporary 
committee in organizing plans for the 
National Dairy Show, to be held in 
October. 

Dr. Royal S . Copeland, United States 
Senator trom New York, was then 
introduced and gave a very interesting 
address on the coal situation and the 
country’s transportation troubles. Dr. 
Copeland showed that while commis- 
sioner of the City of New York, he 
became particulary interested in the 
coal mining situation because of the 
effect of the shortage of the coal upon 
the health of the people of the City, 
and as a result he made a very thorough 
investigation of the whole coal and 
railroad problem. 

He said that these investigations 
showed that there was plenty of coal 
above the ground during the crisis of 
the past winter, but the trouble was 
the railroads were unable to transport 
it. During the railroad shopmen’s 
strike of a year ago, 218 railroads in 
the country made peace with their men. 
There were a few railroads which did 
not come to an agreement, and unfor- 
tunately these few were mostly the 
coal bearing roads, including the Le- 
high Valley, Delaware and Hudson, 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
and Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

The speaker said that at one time 
70 per cent of the engines of the Le- 
high were out of order. He said also 
that the financial statemen: of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad showed a loss, 
which was mostly caused by the strike, 
of $1,991,000, and that much of this 
loss—which in the end must be paid by 
the people—might have been avoided 
had this road settled its dispute with 
its men at the same time that the other 
218 aoe of the country had. 

Dr. Copeland stated that the rail- 
roads were new trying to raise one and 
one-half billion dollars for new equip- 
ment. “These roads might much 
better,” said the speaker, “have fixed 
up some of their old stock first.” Sen- 

ator Copeland also stated that the coal 
situation for the coming winter was 
likely, to be very serious again. 

At the close of Senator Copeland’s 
address, a motion was carried by the 
joint meeting extending him a rising 
vote of thanks. 


WESTERN NEW YORK NOTES 
ALVAH H. PULVER 


The Wayne County Farm Bureau, 
as announced by Manager Wagner, will 
soon start some reforesting work 
in the county in cooperation with the 
State Conservation Commission and 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture. The Commission has co- 
operated to the extent of furnishing 


free to the county 10,000 forest trees, 
mostly of the white pine variety. 
These will be set out on the farms of 


Gaylord, North Rose; Mar- 
Alton; George Scheer, 
Newark; E. E. Wood, Butler; and 
Charles Bridger, Alton. 

The Webster Cooperative Cold Stor- 
age has been completed to the extent 
that part of the capacity is available 
for use. The capacity of the plant is 
approximately 50,000 barrels and the 
storage provided so far has included 
about 20,000 barrels of apples and 35 


Dwight F. 
vin Shannon, 


carloads of dried apples, cores and 
skins. More trackage will be necessary 
to handle the holdings economically. 
An ice plant with capacity of 15 tons 
of ice every 24 hours will be installed. 
The New York Central railroad has 
assured the company officials that all 
the ice the plant can make over its 
needs will be taken by the railroad. 

Prospects are now very promising 
for a new cold storage plant at Geneva. 
Representatives from Hall, Penn Yan, 
Seneca Castle, Phelps and Waterloo, 
recently met in that city and took up 
the matter of a cooperative plant. It 
is proposed to erect a plant of 60,000 
barrel capacity with a capitalization 
of $200,000, to consist of $75,000 com- 
mon stock and the balance of $125,000 
in bonds and preferred stock. 

The Salter Canning Company, of 
North Rose, which recently took over 
the plant of the Manchester Canning 
Company, is giving the plant a general 
overhauling under the management of 
J. F. Salter, and when the work is 
finished the ‘plant will be modernized in 


every way. It is expected that the 
work will be finished in time for the 
berry and cherry season and when 


opened the plant will remain in opera- 
tion until well along into the winter 
months. Contracts have been closed 
with the growers for full capacity of 
the plant. 

Several hundred acres’ of muck soil 
in the town of Hastings will be im- 
proved and placed under cultivation as 
a result of a movement started among 
the swamp owners of that section. The 
work will be furthered under the direc- 
tion of the Hastings Gardens Company. 
All the legal steps necessary to the 
work have been complied with and the 
promoters will begin work at once. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 





is cool and 
backward, with frost nearly every 
night. But few auctions and not many 


changes of farms this year. Farmers 
are getting along with their work with- 
out hired help. Veal calves bring 9 
cents a pound, dressed veal 14 cents a 


pound. Spring pigs are selling from 
$5 to $6 per pair, eggs 28 cents a 
dozen wholesale. Butter by the jar, 


is bringing 49 to 50 cents per pound. 
More attention is being given to butter 
production this spring than for several 
years past. Good cows are in demand 
at satisfactory prices. Potato buyers 
are combing the county around here 
with auto trucks offering good prices 
for potatoes of good quality. Some 
cattle are now on pasture, looking 
well.—E. S. R. 

Essex Co.—The great quantity of 
snow of the past winter djsappeared 
quickly this spring and roads became 
settled more quickly than for several 
yeurs. Farmers are planning on about 
the same acreage as last year. Some 
old hay on hand, brings $12 to $15 a 
ton; potatoes $1.25 a bushel; eggs 30 
cents a dozen; dressed veal 14 cents. 
But little call for cows, or horses. 
Maple sugar is bringing 30 cents per 


pound. The maple crop was a small 
one, syrup $2 to $2.50 per gallon.— 
M. E. B. 


Steuben Co.—It has been a very cold 
backward spring and farm work is 
behind. Scarcely any planting has 
been done. General conditions are very 
discouraging to the farmer who cannot 
produce at the present prices that 
labor demands and little help at that 
price. The railroads and road con- 
tractors have recently increased their 
wages for labor which makes it harder 
than ever for the farmer to get help. 
Eggs are 22 cents, butter 42 cents, 
wheat $1.40, potatoes 70 cents, veal 
12 cents, maple 
hay $12 a ton, oats 50 cents—C. H. I 

Certland Co.—The cold weather has 


delayed spring work considerably. 
However, most farmers hereabouts 
have their oats sown. Fitting the 


cabbage and corn is now 
in progress. Farmers have been hav- 
ing poor hatches so far. Eggs are 
fertile, but do not seem to hatch. Maple 
syrup has been selling for $1.75 a gal- 
lon, sugar at 30 cents a pound. Eggs 
are now bringing 28 cents.—G.. A. B. 


ground for 


syrup $2.50 a gallon, 
- ° 





White Diarrhea 
Remarkable Experience of Mrs, 


C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raiserg 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words; 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of sg 


many losing their little chicks wy 
White Diarrhea, so thought I woul 
tell my experience. I used to lose g 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about diss 
couraged. As a last resort I sent tg 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko W hite 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two Se 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandot 
tes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick 
ens are larger and healthier than eve 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. & 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Baw 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re 
member there is scarcely a hatch with 
out some infected chicks. Don’t le 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre 
vent jt. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. [| 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea, 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My | first ~ incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thin 
for this terrible disease. We rais 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diat- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk 
—postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as _ thov- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko—give it in all drink 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guat- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na 


tional Bank, the oldest and stronge 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of this guarantee. You run no risk 


If you don't find it the greatest little 
chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 

WALKER REMEDY co., 
Waterivo, Iowa 
Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ } $1 

economical large size) package of Walko Whit® 

Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. Set 

on your positive guarantee to instantly ref 

my money if not satisfied in every way | aa 
enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. money ordé 
check or currency nasepentbe. ) 


_— 


Dept. 437, 


ee eee eee SP eeee R. F. D. r 

Mark (X) in square indicating size packed 
wanted Large package contains nearly thre 
times as much as small. No war tax 
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Mrs, Ea Visit Canada this summer—see 
nt. for yourself the opportunities 
nt which Canada offers to both 

labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near rail 
al ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
o ot be an terms if desired. 
ralserg Wheat crops last year the big- 

White gest in history; dairying and 
dshaw hogs pay well; mixed farming 
words: rapidly increasing. 

of 8 Homeseekers’ Rates on 
; WE ° e 

wo Canadian Railroads 
lose if you wish to look over the 

tried country with a view to 
t digs up land an order from the 

dian Government 
nt te nearest 
; Agent for special rates on 

437, Canadian railroads. Make this 
White your summer outing—Canada 
Oo She welcomes tourists—no pass 
andote ports required—have a great 

. trip and see with your own 
e sick eyes the opportunities that 
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Diar- %6th YEAR. Cabbage and Snowball Cauliflower plants. 
on th Field grown. 2 acres. Ready: Cabbage, Early Jersey 
“ng Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Eukhuizen, Karly Sum- 
and mer, All Head Early, Succession, Surehead, Karly Flat 
Dutch, Late Flat Dutch. $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $10.00; 500, 
9.58; 300, $1.00. Snowball Cauliflowers, $5.00 per 1,000; 
$0, $3.00: 300, $2.00; 200, $1.60; 100, $1.00. Tomato plants. 
Dose Field grown. Bonny Best, John Baer, Matchless, Stone. 
joah, $2.50 per 1,000; 500, $1.50; 300, $1.30; 200, $1.10; 100, 80c. List 
nat free. Parcels Post or Express. No business done on Sundays. 
coal FORD W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey 
Diar- Mild or micas. Extra fine 
and ff Natural Leaf Tobacco wmoking' sts. sis," 
$2.00; 20, $3.60. PIPE 
hick- FREE; Hand-Picked Chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10, $2.50. 
the TOBACCO GROWERS’ UNION, Murray, Ky. 
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we CHICKS for June and July Delivery 
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Buff and Black Leghorns, $10 per 100; ye 
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ne my free circular before you order chicks—tells 
bs 4 the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer 
md most profitable breed on earth. Write today. 


AE. HAMPTON, Box A  Pittstown, N. J. 
LOOK PUREBRED QUALITY CHICKS 
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pree Keds, Anconas, Urpingtons, 3c 
Mixed Heavy, 9c; Lights, Se. Postage paid. Cat. Free. 
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News From the Farmers 
Of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


NEW rate of membership dues has 

been adopted by the New Jersey 
State Holstein-Freisian Association, 
according to Secretary W. W. Wetmore 
of New Brunswick, N. J. Instead of 
a charge of $1 per cow per year a flat 
rate has been fixed of $10 for members 
having 20 Holsteins or less and $15 for 
those having over 20 cows. The new 
rate includes the $3 dues in the local 
association. The dairymen joining the 
State. Association thus automatically 
become members of the county organi- 
zation with paid-up dues in the County 
Association. 

* * 

The Burlington County Holstein- 
Freisian Association will meet at 
Mount Holly, N. J., on May 26, when 
the Executive Committee will present 
its program of work for the year to the 
membership. At a recent meeting the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, A. R. Jackson of Columbus; vice- 
president, C. H. Atkinson of Wrights- 
town; secretary-treasurer, Harvey 
Davis of Jobstown; Directors, Thomas 
Gauntt, Ernest Phillips, Frank Bay- 
croft and Harry Davis, all of Jobstown, 
and Frank S, Banks of Medford. 

* * * 


The Belle Mead Bull Association 
held its first annual sale of Holsteins 
on the farm of J Bergen, on 
May 17. Twelve consignors were 
listed among the Holstein owners. The 
annual sale of W. R. Spann of Morris- 
town, N. J., will be held on May 31, at 
which time imported Jersey cattle will 
be offered. 


Cooperation Pays Cannery Growers 


The Six-County Tomato Growers’ 
Association formed last fall by cannery 
growers in Mercer, Burlington, Camden, 
Gloucester, Cumberland and Cape May 
counties has made possible contracts of 
tomato growers with cannery men at 
$20 a ton, this price to hold for the 
entire season. Previous to the activi- 
ties of the cannery growers the factor- 
ies offered only $16 to $18 per ton de- 
livered at the factories and $13 deliver- 
ed at stations for shipping by freight. 
A large acreage of tomatoes is being 
set by growers in these counties, but 
considerably smaller than the acreage 
of previous years. The feeling is gen- 
eral that even at $20 a ton the growers 
will no more than make up for high 
labor costs this season. 

Hon. Emmor Roberts, State Senator 
from Burlington County, has_ been 
elected a director in the New York- 
New Jersey Joint Stock Land Bank, 
which has headquarters in Newark. 
Senator Roberts is a large and success- 
ful farmer, President of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society, and Direc- 
tor in the Moorestown Trust Company. 
The Land Bank now has among its 
directors a representative from practi- 
cally all of the leading at organiza- 
tions in New Jersey.—W. H. B. 


NEW JERSEY COUNTY NOTES 


Somerset Co.—The labor situation 
has become so difficult that a great 
many farms will be idle or only partly 
cultivated. With common labor receiv- 
ing from 45 to 80 cents an hour it is im- 
possible to attempt extensive farm 
operations. Many farmers formerly 
employing several men have cut down 
to what they can do themselves. Farm 
products are in good demand, bringing 
fair prices, but costs are not in pro- 
portion to prices. The severe fires that 
swept over parts of New Jersey this 
spring were extinguished by heavy 
rains. Thousands of acres of woodland 
and cultivated fields have been burnt 
over through the careless starting of 
brush fires. 

There have been many orchards 
planted this year notwithstanding the 
constantly increasing cost of labor and 
maintenance. After several years, 
absence, tent caterpillars are unusually 
numerous this year. Poultrymen are 
complaining of poor hatches—G. E. 
SCHWARTZ. 

Warren Co.—Spring has been un- 
usually cold. The grass is very short, 
wheat looks fair, corn coming’ up slowly 
and potatoes just breaking through. 
Little chicks are not as plentiful as 


last year, poultrymen report hatches of 
about 75 per cent normal. Fruit trees 
are full of blossoms. Strawberry beds 
looking good, well blossomed out.— 
Mrs. J. R. 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY NOTES 


Cumberland Co.—We are having a 
very backward and cold spring in this 
county. Not much corn has been plant- 
ed so far and there is much plowing to 
be done. The season is almost a month 
late, compared to other years and con- 
sequently farmers will have to feed a 
month longer than usual. We had a 
light fall of snow on the night of May 
8. The month of April and early May 
was quite dry, but we have been getting 
some nice rains lately. Prospects are 
bright for fruit of all kinds. Very little 
damage done so far. Wheat and grass 
are very short. Not much stock being 
sold now. Sales have been well attend- 
and fair prices realized—J. B. K 


Crawford Co.—Oats are out, all sown, 
ground in fine condition. Some corn 
ground plowed. Wheat and grass need 
rain. Up to the second week in May 
it was unusually dry for this time of 
the year. Eggs 23 to 27 cents, butter 
45 to 50 cents, potatoes 70 cents a 
bushel at the car. Roads are good 
Work has begun on State road. Farm 
help very scarce.—J. F. S. 


Tioga Co.—Spring very backward. 
Farmers obliged to feed stock later in 
the season than usual. Early sown oats 
are up and look fine. As a rule cows 
are in poor flesh. Butter 50 cents, po- 
tatoes $1.25 a bushel. Many farmers 
are out of hay. We have had hard 
frost up to May 15.—W. C. G. 


PENN STATE RECEIVES GIFT OF 
CLYDESDALE MARES 


J. N. Conyngham owner of Hayfield 
Farms, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.,' recently 
presented the Department of Animal 
Husbandry of the Pennsylvania State 
College with five Clydesdale mares to 
be used as a foundation for Clydesdale 
horses at the college. This donation 
includes two imported mares and three 
bred and raised at Hayfield Farms. 
The two imported mares are Rosebud 
of Warylip, bred by George Wilson of 
Warylip, Banff, Scotland, and Eva 
McGregor, bred by Alexander Wright 
of Upper Keith, Deskford, Cullen 
Banffshire, Scotland. 

The home bred mares consist of two 
four-year olds, Diamond Queen and 
Hayfield Blossom, and one three-year 
old, Heather Blossom, all sired by Gold- 
en Knight. Two of these mares are 
bred to Langwater Fashion and due to 
foal this spring, while the other three 
mares were bred before they were 
shipped. 

Mr. Conyngham has also loaned the 
College the two-year old stallion, Hay- 
field Barre. —W. S. TOMHAVE. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA NOTES | 


J. N. GLOVER 


There are still some oats to be seeded 
in this section. Considerable corn has 
been planted. The weather was very 
dry until May 8, when we had some 
good showers followed by snow on the 
9th. It was accompanied by a cold 
wave that threatened fruit blossoms. 
Since these showers the soil is in good 
condition for plowing and planting, 
which will not be completed for at least 
two weeks. Wheat fields vary con- 
siderably in appearance. 

Roads are being scraped and water 
courses cleared. Farmers are fixing 
up fences and generally cleaning up in 
odd moments. 

The Dairymen’s League is gaining 
strength in this section of the. State. 
Very few fresh cows are for sale. Dry 
feed is plentiful and there will be hay 
to bale on many farms later on. Con- 
trary to the rule, May wheat is lowe? 
than a time since January, while 
bran he | middlings are high. Wheat 
is $1.32, corn 75 cents, oats 45 cents, 
eggs 22 "cents, veal calves 11 cents, 

















Farm Mortgages 
that die in 
33 years 


Under the government in- 
stallment plan of reducing 
farm mortgage loans, your 
loan never comes due. With 
the last payment you have 
completely paid up principal 
and interest. 


We are making these loans 
from $1,000 to $45,000 for 
thirty-three year periods. If 
you are interested, write us. 


New York & Pennsylvania 
Joint Stock Land Bank 
61 Broadway New York 


~~. Tho Mase Farrell 
\ Hoist j 
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v Box 3 HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 
Is your own horse afflicted 


HEAVES ! Use 2 large cans. Cort $2.50. 


mey back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at rier 25 often sufficient. In powder form. 


= cost ' NEWTON'S 


. A veterinary’s compound for 
ee= Horses, Cattie and Hogs. 
Heaves, Coughs, Distemper, 
= vs eetgestion. Worm — 

nditioner. At dealers’ or 
30 years’ sale by parcel t. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toleds. Ohie 
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blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, pr tna oy 
yer, 04 Southern Buildine, Washington, D. C 
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| prea Advertising Rates Our Advertisements Guaranteed—————"———> r=The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell= 
| ertisements are inserted in this depart- The American Agriculturist accepts only advertising which it Every week the American Agriculturist T 
rent at the rate of 5 cents a word The min- believes to be thoroughly honest reaches over 120,000 farmers in New York 
— im charge per insertion is $1 per week | We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States 
1 Count as one word each initial, abbrevia treatment in dealing with our advertisers. Advertising orders must reach our office at 
and whole number, including name and We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased by 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City not later 
osaret Thus }. B. Jones, 44 E. Main our subscribers from any advertiser who fails to make good than the second Monday previous to date of 
1 St Mount Morris, N. Y¥ counts as eleven | when the article purchased is found not to be as advertised issue Cancellation orders must reach us on 
| word To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say I saw the same schedule Because of the low rate 
Place your wants by following the style of | your ad in the American Agriculturist’’ when ordering from to subscribers and their friends, cash or 
| the advertisements on this page our advertisers money order must accompany your order 
eS —————————— j : 




















EGGS AND POULTRY ALL GOOD THINGS COME TO HIM WHO WAITS — BUT CATTLE 
































os | THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST — 
30 MANY |! Lt Mk NTS enter into the ship | TWO REGISTERED GUERNSEY Bull Calve, 
ping of day-old hicks and ege by our ad- three weeks old, fine individuals, popular May 
vertiser ind the hatching of same by our Rose breeding Price, $25 each Order direc 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper = ‘ from this ad Satisfaction guaranteed, SUN. 
cannot guarantee the afe arrival of day- SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS REAL ESTATE | NYSIDE FARM, Union Springs, N 
old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the | - - : -OR : Ho Fal See 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the CABBAGE AND TOMATO PLANTS—Field 73 ACRES—Good eight-room house, 2 barns, | , FOR SALE Regist red Hols stein Bull, — 
hatching of egg We shall continue to ex- Brows any varey, waeeean — a * ilo, hen-house, hog-house, grainery, shop, 4 eas ~d "i leds Bell Calf, os “a ne thet a 
ee . 2 ‘ cents per 100; $1 per 300; $1.75 per 500 beds, fertile tillage, meadow, pasture, wood- ayn gy ees =, © oom @ 
ercise the greatest care in allowing poultry $2 per 1,000, postpaid Special prices in lot, orchard, springs; village, mile two sta- MADDEN BROS., Mayville, N. Y 
and egg advertisers to use this paper, but irge quantitic Satisfaction guaranteed or tions, 4 miles: $2,500. Terms. Photos. Other weet ad = EP Hee nS, 
our responsibility must end with that money refunded. THE DIXIE PLANT COM- | bargains TRAMMEL, Owego, N. FOR SALE—Pure-bred Guernseys. All ages 
———— PANY. Franklin. Va arrest Pe ac Se ink l= ae eXeS May Rose — Accredited 
BRED TO LAY—Day-old chicks, S. C. White - ; of 2¢ . ‘ ee Ler rarmers” prices OHN CORBETT 
Leghor Mav. $15 per 100: June. $12 pes CABBAGE AND TOMATO PLANTS — Any FOR SALE—Farm of 200 acres, all equipped, Lancaster, Pa , 
1 Barred Rocks, Reds, W1 “ ' ndotte variety, fleld grow ) nts per | $1 per immediate possession, all crops in the ground, 
oo tar c tocks Lor 1ite yandotts t t el wh 0 ce 3 pe ou : re — , : va : 4 : “he 
May, $18 per 100 June, $14 per 100 Eggs at a $1.75 per 00; $2.25 per 1,000, postpaid roll sg ~ Ss eenaia baltdvens — a FOR SALE Two pure-bred Red Poll Bull 
$5 per 100. Giant Pekin Duckling, 25 cents | Special prices in thous and lot shipments by ex ticulars write — ewnes ROBERT RY DER Calves, 8 months old, registered and tuberey.” 
each, Eggs, $1.50 per 11 All orders postpaid press RIVERSIDE PLANT FARM, Franklin, | Cold Brook Route 1. N. ¥ 7 ost, lar tested BANKSON BROS., Rouseville, Pa 
P. H. PORAY, R. 2, Williamson, N. Y Virginia samieens : ae pian © FOR S LE a Lethe EE 
— ———— — a. ong sae ——r »e DEe " " “OR SALE ilking Shorthorn Bull Calyes 
FOR HIGH EGG PRODUCTION buy your S CABBAGE, CELERY Ready for field, '2 ACRES BELOW NORRISTOWN Large two to eight months Rerkshir pigs ~~ 
C. White Leghorn day-old chicks from best of | $1.25 per 1,000; beet, onion, lettuce, strong | Meadow, orchard, barn, ‘outbuildings » all kinds | weeks old 1. E. BEEDLE, Brockport, N, ¥ 
stock, bred and culled for vigor, size, and egg plants, $1 per 1,000; tomato, all kinds, $2 per farm implements, hot and cold water in house; | dite 
laying qualities; $20 per 100; June, $15 per 1,000; cauliflower, peppers, egg plants, $5 per $9,000. P. O, Box 496, Norristown, Pa 
10 postpaid GEO H PRICE, Box iso. | 1,000 Send for list i. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, eee 99  ee ee ee ee 
Stamford. N ¥ ; ‘| Pa WANTED By experienced farmer, good | AGENTS WANTED 
Poe, - —- -— = ooo farm about 200 acres, on paved road, close to | 
CHICKS—- White Wyandotte, 8. C. White Leg- | #,000,000 SWEET POTATO PLANTS— Yellow high school. Send description, price and terms | ———— =e —e 
horn, Pure-bred stock. 100% delivery guaran Jersey, Gold Skin, Big Leaf, Up River, Red to LOCK BOX 201, St. Johnsville, N. ¥ | AGENTS Our soup and Toilet article plan 
teed. Can take some orders for immediate deliv Nansemond At $1.50 per 1,000 Cc E | is a wonder Get our free samples case offer, 
ery, Wyandotte $14, Leghorn $12 per hundred BROWN, Bridgeville, Del ~ HO-RO-CO., 177 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Port Trevorton, P% URP ; CANNAS tiie decom. amen ase. 
UL . ) a SURPLUS CANNAS, DAHL. IAS—Per dozen DOGS AND PET STOCK | AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dol 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROC K eggs for hatch- a ay ~ one o-, = ry a a | lar an hour Sell Mendets, a patent pated 
ing, $1.25 per 15; $3.50 per 50; $6 per | tubers from 100 kinds. 5 OAD GR ee . ; Ere IM PIEH ne for instant mending leaks in all utensils 
hundred, postpaid; White Pekin Duck Eggs, HOUSES, Colgate, Md Bey = Pg oa —— Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG. CO. 
4) re Os r Ss : RINNE . ————— - ——_—_—_—— —_—_— 4 ¢ 5, . . . | . 9 r e ‘ nr » 
yl a postpaid JOS. G. KENNEL, | FOR SALE—Strawberry plants Steven Late | 4nd Dams from natural herders, 4 months old | Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. ¥ 
— : | Champion and Uncle jim Order now at $4 | PUPS working with old dogs Order early 
BROTHER We make a specialty of S. C. W. | per thousand DONALD EMERY, Centereach, GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. ¥ 
Leghorn Chick bred with the winter lay, farm | N. Y Fe ogee agg re aggrecan — 
r FOX, COON AND RABBIT ‘HOU ND PU PS HELP WANTED 


raised; circular free OAK HILL POULTRY 
FARM, Route 2B, Bath, N. ¥ 








=> | LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y “ 





ALL men, women, “boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- 








TEN CHOICE BOURBON RED Turkey Eggs, BEES ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
$5 From pure-bred free range birds. Order _ Sree EI SWINE traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 
from this. GEO. LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa WILLONDELL ITALIAN 2 BAND Bees and " 258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


























$8 PE 00 . EGG ac Queens are good bees that Dring results, W noo 2enenEnTD ED : . : re ” 
ting fad ~ 2 te ay vari ~ hiss * an ps ns, 2 frame nuclel, $4 "3 frame $5 on in con ta a -~ et oy + Ww "te 
> _ — jumbe P ea m4 oe a t aueens Q r= | c 4 ape ear old, a row 
PIRE HATCHERY, Seward, Y. j = , 2 ry wh... At — —_ ase | June. Sensation breeding. CHAS. MEARSON, MISCELLANEOUS 
THOMPSON RINGLET ROCK EGGS 15 | . eam — | Weedsport, N. Y ;—- - — 
eggs for $2.25 Address ROY HILTS HONEY, finest quality clover, 5 Ibs., $1.10; | PINE TREE DOUBLE UNIT MILKER—Ea 
Gouverneur, N. Y , 19 Ibs., $2; buckwheat $1 and $1.75; post- REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS—Ready gine and pump, used one year, $140. Huber 
= paid M. BALLARD, Roxbury, N. ¥ to ship; -—- ex, $15 sEN S. CONDON 12-25 tractor in splendid order, $300. EH. 
RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS $3 per | Wayville, N. Y. | VAN KUREN, Rummerfield, Pa 
15 Postpaid JOHN LEWIS, Okolona, Ohio ——— - -- - ed 
— Ee LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK 
— Ss TURKEYS WOMEN’S WANTS ETS save money and time Free delivery. 
Send for samples TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
FEMALE HELP WANTED TURKEY EG Gs mammoth bronze, bour- Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 
bon red, Narragansett, white holland 15 PATCHWORK Send fifteen cents for house — 
WANTED--Girl for general housework ; good reasons why we have the greatest bargain for | hold package, bright new calicoes and percales BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, 3 
wages MRS. C., A. SMITH, R. D. 5, Fort Plain you. Write WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point. | Your money's worth every time PATCH cents per foot Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, 
N. ¥ Ohio , | WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. Interlaken, N. Y. 
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[Roe Prete | . BABY CHICKS Flemi F - Lol 
( Chicks 
Jour Hatched from strong and vigorous | emington amous IC . 
cm ’ BEST in THE WOR — 3 northern raised flocks of English | | wy 000 
' Lo | ( ‘ £ ‘ » 8s . . ’ 
> . . H t h d J 5 12 19 d 26 White Leghorns and Anconas bred | a Side pe offer yo SPECIAL! = 
me This concen hae proven, te be the atches due June . ’ an for high egg production We guar- | ay-Olds, from our selected matings, for 
outstanding factor ts number of reorders from Mintched be eundete Gtth 13 yea’ @ | antee 100% live chicks on arrival June Delivery 
our Hiteh a i BOR veege. GENER Spans Mes CeEVECNED © mestence fn ene of the laracet, fmest end Postage PAID Prices reasonable Per 100 Per 50 Per® 
for that the bind we are;famous Tor throughout the amr: | | 80 per cent of our March, April and May Instructive Catalog and prices free on request SC. S. haters “ne SS © - 
y ew NL SECs? How, We Gre atin la & positien te orders were from old customers, and or eS er ere et 
sn de | | ders for thousands of Chicks were refused | QUALITY HATCHERY, Boz B, Zeeland, Mich R. I. Reds..... venne 16.00 8.50 5.00 
j 7 ” owing to insufficient incubator capacity _- 
PURE BRED armed — Per 100 June, July Order June, "Tely and August Chicks | We guarantee 100% live arrival, full count. 
Variety Chicks Chicks Chicks and Aug. carly, at these rock-bottom prices Chi Parcel post paid. Order at once; don't delay 
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american Agriculturist, May 26, 1923 


IM shoveled on silently for a while, and by example urged Newton to earn the 
eee credited to his father’s assessment for the day’s work. 


“Aw, what’s the use of diggin’ into it like this?” protested Newton, who was 
developing an unwonted perspiration. “None of the others are heatin’ them- 


, 


gelves up. 


“Don’t you get any fun out of doing a good day’s work?” asked Jim. 


“Fun!” exclaimed Newton. 


“You're crazy!” 


A slide of earth from the top of the pit threatened to bury Newton in gravel, 


sand and good top soil. 


A sweet-clover plant growing rankly beside the pit, came 


down with it, its dark green foliage anchored by the long roots which penetrated 


to a depth below the gravel pit’s bottom. 


Jim Irwin pulled it loose from its 


anchorage, and after looking attentively at the roots, laid the whole plant on the 


bank for safety. 


“What do you want of that weed?” asked Newton. 


Jim picked it 
smaller than pinheads. 
“Know what they are, Newt 


9” 


it up and showed him the nodules on its roots—little white knobs, 


“Just white specks on the roots,” replied Newton. 


“The most wonderful specks in the world,” said Jim. 


nitrates to enrich the soil 


“Ain’t that the stuff the old man used on the lawn last spring 


“Yes,” said Jim, “your father used 
some on his lawn. We don’t put it on 
our fields in Iowa—not yet; but if it 
weren't for those white specks on the 
clover-roots, we should be obliged to do 
so—as they do back east.” 

“How do them white specks keep us 
from needin’ nitrates?” 

“It’s a long story,” said Jim. “You 
see, before there were any plants big 
enough to be visible—if there had been 
any one to see them—the world was full 
of little plants so small that there may 
be billions of them in one of these little 
white specks. They knew how to take 
the nitrates from the air—” 

“Air!” ejaculated Newton. 
in the air! You’re crazy!” 

“No,” said Jim. “There are tons of 
nitrogen in the air that press down on 
your head—but the big plants can’t 
get it through their leaves, or their 
roots. They never had to learn, be- 
cause when the little plants—bacteria 
—found that the big plants had roots 
with sap in them, they located on those 
roots and tapped them for the sap they 
needed. They began to get their board 
and lodging off the big plants. And in 
payment for their hotel bills, the little 
lants took nitrogen out of the air for 

th themselves and their hosts.” 

“What d’ye mean by. ‘hosts’?” 

“Their hotel-keepers—the big plants. 
And now the plants that have the hotel 
roots for the bacteria furnish nitrogen 
not only for themselves but for the 
crops that follow. Corn can’t get nitro- 
gen out of the air; but clover can—and 
that’s why we ought to plow down clover 
before a crop of eccrn.” 

“Gee!” said Newt. “If you could get 
to teach our school, I’d go again.” 

“It would interfere with your pool 
playing.” 

“What business is that o’ yours 
terrogated Newt defiantly. 


“Nitrates 


9” 


in- 


é ELL, get busy with that shovel,” 

suggested Jim, who had _ been 
working steadily, driving out upon the 
fill occasionally to unload. On his re- 
turn from dumping the next load, New- 
ton seemed, in a superior way, quite 
amiably disposed toward his workfellow 
—rather the ‘habitual thing in the 
neighborhood. 

“I’ll work my old man to vote for you 
for the job,” said he. 

“What job?” asked Jim. 

“Teacher for our school,” answered 
Newt. 

“Those school directors,” replied 
Jim, “have become so bullheaded that 
they’ll never vote for any one except the 
applicants they’ve been voting for.” 

“The old man says he will have Prue 
Foster again, or he’ll give the school a 
darned long vacation, unless Peterson 
and Bonner join on some one else. That 
Would beat Prue, of course.” 

“And Con Bonner won’t vote for any 
one but Maggie Gilmartin,” added Jim. 

“And,” supplied Newton, “Haakon 
Peterson says he'll stick to Herman 

aulson until the Hot Springs freeze 
over,” 

“And there you are,” said Jim. “You 
tell your father for me that I think he’s 
& mere mule—and that the whole dis- 
trict thinks the same.” 

“All right,” said Newt. “I'll tell him 


oat while I’m working him to vote for 
ou,” ‘ 


Jim smiled grimly. Such a position 
might have been his years ago, if he 
could have left his mother or — 

e 


enough in it to keep both alive. 


“Ever hear of the use of 


9 


had remained a peasant because the 
American rural teacher is placed eco- 
nomically lower than the peasant. He 
gave Newton’s chatter no consideration. 
But when, in the afternoon, he hitched 
his team with others to the big road 
grader, and the gang became concen- 
trated within talking distance, he found 
that the project of heckling and chaff- 
ing him about his eminent fitness for a 
scholastic position was to be the real 
entertainment of the occasion. 

“Jim’s the candidate to bust the 
deadlock,” said Columbus Brown, with 
a wink. “Just like Garfield in that Re- 
publican convention he was nominated 
in—eh, Con?” 

“Con” was Cornelius Bonner, an 
Irishman, one of the deadlocked school 
board, and the captain of the road 
graded. He winked back at the path- 
master. 

“Jim’s the gray-eyed man o’destiny,” 
he replied, “if he can get two votes in 
that board.” 

“You’d vote for me, wouldn’t you, 
Con?” asked Jim. 

“Pll try anything wance,” 
Bonner. 

“Try voting with Ezra Bronson once, 
for Prue Foster,” suggested Jim. “She’s 
done good work here.” 

“Opinions differ,” said Bonner, “an’ 
when you try anything just for wance, 
it shouldn’t be an irrevocable shtip, me 
bye.” 

“You’re a reasonable board of public 
servants,” said Jim ironically. “I'd 
like to tell the whole board what I think 
of them.” 

“Come down to-night,” said Bonner 
jeeringly. “ We’re going to have a 
board meeting at the schoolhouse and 
ballot a few more times. Come down, 
and be the Garfield of the convintion. 
We’ve lacked brains on the board, that’s 
clear. They ain’t a man on the board 
that iver studied algebra, ’r that knows 
more about farmin’ than their impl’yers. 


replied 


Come down to the schoolhouse, and 
we'll have a _ field-hand addriss_ the 
school board—and begosh, I'll move 


Come, now, Jimmy, 


yer illiction mesilf! 
It’ll vary the pro- 


me bye, be game. 
gram, annyhow.” 

The entire gang grinned. Jim 
flushed, and then reconquered his calm- 
ness of spirit. 

“All right, Con,” said he. “I'll come 
and tell you a few things—and you 
can do as you like about making the 
motion.” 


CHAPTER II 
REVERSED UNANIMITY 


HE great blade of the grading ma- 

chine, running diagonally across the 
road and pulling the earth toward its 
median line, had made several trips, 
and much persiflage about Jim Irwin’s 
forthcoming appearance before the 
board had been addressed to Jim and 
exchanged by others for his benefit. 

To Newton Bronson was given the 
task of leveling and distributing the 
earth rolled into the road by the grader 
—a labor which in the interests of fitting 
a muzzle on his big mongrel dog he de- 
serted whenever the machine moved 
away from him. No dog would have 
seemed less deserving of a muzzle, for 
he was a friendly animal, always 
wagging his tail, pressing his nose into 
people’s palms, licking their clothing 
and otherwise ing a nuisance of 
himself. That there was some mystery 
about the muzzle was evident from 


Newton’s pains to make a secret of 
it. Its wires were curled into a ring 
directly over the dog’s nose, and into 
this ring Newton had fitted a cork 
through which he had thrust a large 
needle which protruded, an inch-long 
bayonet, in front of Ponto’s nose. As 
the grader swept back, horses strain- 
ing, harness creaking and a billow of 
dark earth rolling before the knife, 
Ponto, fully equipped with this stinger, 
raced madly alongside, a friend to every 
man, but not unlike some people, one 
whose friendship was of all things to be 
most dreaded. 

As the grader moved along one side 
of the highway, a high-powered auto- 
mobile approached on the other. It 
was attempting to rush the swale for 
the hill opposite, and making rather 
bad weather of the newly repaired 
road. A pile of loose soil that Newton 
had allowed to lie just across the path 
made a certain maintenance of speed 
desirable. The knavish Newton planted 
himself in the path of the laboring car, 
and waved its driver a command to 
halt. The car came to a standstill with 
its front Wheels in the edge of the loose 
earth, and the chauffeur fuming at the 
possibility of stalling—a contingency 
upon which Newton had confidently 
reckoned, 

“What d’ye want?” he demanded. 
“What. d’ye mean by stopping me in 
this kind of place?” 

“IT want to ask you,” said Newton 
with mock politeness, “if you have the 
correct time.” 


HE chauffeur sought words appro- 

priate to his feelings. Ponto and his 
muzzle saved him the trouble. A pretty 
pointer leaped from the car, and at- 
tracted by the evident friendliness of 
Ponto’s greeting, pricked up its ears, 
and sought, in a spirit of canine broth- 
erhood, to touch noses with him. The 
needle in Ponto’s muzzle did its work 
to the agony and horror of the pointer, 
which leaped back with a yelp, and 
turned tail. Ponto, in an effort to 
apologize, followed, and finding itself 
bayonetted at every contact with this 
demon dog, the pointer definitely took 
flight, howling, leaving Ponto in a 
state of wonder and humiliation at the 
sudden end of what had promised to 
be a very friendly acquaintance. The 
pointer’s master watched its strange 
flight, and swore. His eye turned to 


the boy who had caused all this, and he 


alighted pale with anger. 

“I’ve got time,” said he, remembering 
Newton’s impudent question, “to give 
you what you deserve.” 

Newton grinned and dodged, but the 
bank of loose earth was his undoing, 
and while he stumbled, the chauffeur 
caught and held him by the collar. And 
as he held the boy, the operation of 
flogging him in the presence of the 
grading gang grew less to his.taste. 
Again Ponto intervened, for as the 
chauffeur stood holding Newton, the 
dog, evidently regarding the stranger 
as his master’s friend, thrust his nose 
into the chauffeur’s palm—the needle 
necessarily preceding the nose. The 
chauffeur behaved much as his pointer 
had done, saving and excepting that 
the pointer did not swear. 

It was funny—even the pain involved 
could not make it otherwise than funny. 
The grading gang laughed to a man. 
Newton grinned even while in the fell 
clutch of circumstance. Ponto tried to 
smell the chauffeur’s trousers, and 
what had been a laugh became a roar. 

Caution and mercy departed from 
the chauffeur’s mood; and he drew back 
his fist to strike the boy—and found it 
caught by the hard hand of Jim Irwin. 

“You’re too angry to punish this 
boy,” said Jim gently—“even if you 
had the right to punish him at all!” 

“Oh, cut it out,” said a fat man in 
the rear of the car. “Get in, and let’s 
be on our way!” 

The chauffeur, however, recognized 
in a man of mature years and full size, 
a relief from his embarrassment. He 
released Newton, and blindly, furiously, 
he delivered a blow meant for Jim‘s 
jaw, but which miscarried by a foot. 
In reply, Jim countered with an awk- 
ward swinging uppercut, which was 
superior to the chauffeur’s blow in one 
respect only—it landed fairly on the 
point of the jaw. The chauffeur stag- 
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The Brown Mouse —2y Herbert Quick 


gered and slowly toppled over into the 
soft earth. Newton Bronson slipped 
behind a hedge, and took his infernally 
equipped dog with him. The grader 
gang formed a ring about the com- 
batants and waited. Colonel Woodruff, 
driving toward home in his runabout, 
held up by the traffic blockade, asked 
what was going on, and the chauffeur, 
rising groggily, picked up his goggles, 
climbed into the car; the meeting dis- 
solved, leaving Jim Irwin greatly em- 
barrassed by the fact that for the first 
time in his life he had struck a man in 
combat, 

“Good work, Jim,” said Cornelius 
Bonner. “I didn’t think ’twas in ye!” 

“It’s beastly,” said Jim, reddening. 
“T didn’t know, either.” 

Colonel Woodruff looked at his hired 
man sharply, gave him some instruc- 
tions for the next day and drove on, 
The road gang dispersed for the after- 
noon. Newton Bronson carefully se- 
creted the magic muzzle, and chuckled 
at what had been perhaps the most 
picturesquely successful bit of deviltry 
in his varied record. Jim Irwin put out 
his team, got his supper and went to 
the meeting of the school board. 

The deadlocked members of the board 
had been so long at loggerheads that 
their relations had swayed back to 
something like amity. Jim had scarcely 
entered when Con Bonner addressed 
the chair. 

“Mr. Prisidint,” said he, “we have 
wid us t’night, a young man who nades 
no introduction to an audience in this 
place, Mr. Jim Irwin. He thinks we’re 
bullheaded mules, and that all the 
schools are bad. At the proper time I 
shall move that we hire him f’r teach- 
er; and pinding that motion, I move 
that he be given the floor.” , 

Much laughter from the board and 
the spectators, as Jim arose, He looked 
upon it as ridicule of himself, while 
Con Bonner regarded it as a tribute to 
his successful speech. 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Board,” said Jim, “I’m not going to 
tell you anything that you don’t know 
about yourselves. You are simply mak- 
ing a farce of the matter of hiring a 
teacher for this school. It is not as 
if any of you had a theory that the 





HOW THE STORY STARTED 


IM IRWIN, Col. Woodruff’s 

field-hand was somewhat de- 
spised because his ‘book learning” 
did not raise him above the level 
of a farm laborer. Jennie Wood- 
ruff was especially scornful, and 
let her old school fellow see it. 
Her distain hurt him, for he felt 
sure his theories of practical edu- 
cation were right. Meanwhile, he 
worked on the road with others 
of the locality, among them young 
Newton Bronson, rapidly develop- 
ing into a township problem. 











teaching methods of one of these teach- 
ers would be any better than or much 
different from those of the others. You 
know, and I know, that whichever is 
finally engaged, or even if your silly 
deadlock is broken by employing a new 
candidate, the schoo: wil! be the same 
old story. It will still be the school it 
was when I came into it a little ragged 
boy”—here Jim’s voice grew a little 
husky—“and when I left it, a bigger 
boy, but still as ragged as ever.” 

There was a slight sensation in the 
audience, as if, as Con Bonner said 
about the knockdown, they hadn't 
thought Jim Irwin could do it. 

“Well,” said Con, “you’ve done well 
to hold your own.” 

“In all the years I attended this 
school,” Jim went on, “I never did a bit 
of work in school which was economic- 
ally useful. It was all dry stuff copied 
from the city schools, No other pupil 
ever did any real work of the sort 
farmers’ boys and girls should do. We 
copied city schools—and made bad 
copies of them, too.” 

Jim Irwin made a somewhat length 
speech after the awkwardness wore off, 
so long that his audience was nodding 
and yawning by the time he reached 

(Continued on page 460) 
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“The Other View’—A Story by Lillian Davidson 


Keeping City Boarders This Summer Will Pay— A Cross-Stitch Towel for the Guests Room 


RS. HARPER sighed. She was 

looking out into a green, grassy 
yard, with a white picket fence, a few 
beehives, and some morning-glories on 
the fence. Not a bad-looking yard, for 
big trees kept the sun away almost all 
day, and everything was as neat as pos- 
sible. Still she sighed. 

“’*Lias,” she said, “I do wish I could 
have such a back yard as I saw at that 
house—when I went to Sarah’s—it was 
the prettiest place I ever saw.” 

’Lias Harper fidgeted his feet a bit, 
“Wish’t I could see it, you’ve said so 
much about it. I don’t know where it 
can be, though. I thought I knew every 
farm within twenty miles. Was it a 
big white house—bigger’n this?” 

“Yes, it was, a nice big house, tall 
and painted beautiful. And it had 
noble big trees in the back yard, and 
in the front yard too, I think. Trees 
lots bigger’n than ours. Oh yes, a lot 
bigger. And I know the water there 
must be soft, for there was a tea towel 
or something hanging on the clothes 
line, and ’Lias, it was white as snow. I 
never can get mine like that with the 
hard water here.” And she looked to- 
wards the line in the yard. 

“Now, Lucy, you’ve got a nice white 
dish towel on your line, and you've a tall 
house, and big trees. I don’t believe,” 
doggedly, “there’s a prettier place in 
the country than this.” 

The railroad near them had just been 
completed, and Mrs. Harper had re- 
cently taken her first trip over it. In 
order to reach the station, they had to 
drive about five miles, but in making a 
curve, the road ran just the other side 
of a forty-acre field from their home. 
Ever since Mrs. Harper’s return, she 
had described a farm house so very 
beautiful that she longed to live in it. 
She had spoken of the white fence, the 
tall trees, the house, the hollyhocks, 
the vines, until her husband was getting 
a little out of patience. 

The next day, ’Lias returned from 
town seeming very much elated. 

“Lucy,” he said, “I do believe I know 
where your nice farm house is—I do, 
by dacky! It ain’t so awful far away. 
I guess we can go out and see it about— 
le’s see—about Friday. Can you get 
away then?” 


‘6 TNDEED I can, ’Lias. I’d leave my 
work any time to see that grand 
place again. Can we drive over?” 
“No, we'll go on the cars—that’s the 
best way. You said there was a bridge, 
didn’t you, where the railroad crossed 


oO” 


a river? 


“Yes, a nice big river, too. Wider 
and bigger than this little muddy 
stream. It was a long bridge—and 


there was some men working there.” 
“Well, Lucy, I guess we'll lay off and 
go over Friday.” 
“But ’Lias, if I see that place again, 
I’ll feel worse than ever to live here in 


this little low house—lI’ll want that 
place worse than ever—” and she sighed 
again. 


“T’ll get it for you, Lucy, if it’s where 
I think it is. I believe I’d like to live 
in that place too,” and he went out 
chuckling. 

The train they took was a freight. 
’Lias said it would stop at the bridge, 
so they could get off. 

“How in the world will we get home, 
*Lias?” asked Mrs. Harper. 

“You never mind—we’ll get home. 
Don’t we always get home?” he teased. 

The freight traveled slowly, but 
finally Mrs. Harper pointed in excite- 
ment. 

“There it is,” she said, “ain’t it the 
grandest looking place? See the tower- 
ing trees, and that green back yard with 
the white picket fence, and the morning 
glories. I do know it is the prettiest 
place in the country—” 

“Now Lucy! Don’t jump off before 
the cars stop, there—we’re stopping 
now.” 

The trainman helped them off, and 
se and ’Lias exchanged a sly wink. The 
scramble down the grade was rather 
hard for Mrs. Harper, but she was too 
excited to care, and she also crawled 
through a wire fence, a thing she had 
always said she could not do. Then 


she straightened up, and took a good 
look. 
first. 


The alfalfa field took her eye 


“Now ain’t this the best alfalfa you 
ever seen, "Lias? Why, it’s inches 
higher than ours—and look how even! 
Better ground, I think. I wonder if 
these folks will care for us coming right 
up to the house this way?” 

“Not a mite,” said ’Lias, “I’ve got 
that all fixed.” 

“My, my—” broke out Mrs. Harper, 
“What noble big trees right over the 
back door! Shady all day, and such 


a good back yard to work in—a thing 
I’ve always wanted. ‘Lias, do see them 
beehives, white as marble! The man 


who lives here is a good manager, I’ll 
> ” 
“Well, I think he is,” said ’Lias dryly. 
“Look at the morning-glories—I do 
love them and we never have any luck 
with them. And what a nice big house 
—I’ll wager the chambers upstairs are 
nice and high” she spoke in a low voice, 





as if fearing to be overheard. “Now 
look at that tea towel. ’*Lias, I can’t 
get mine white like that in hard 
water.” 


She broke off with a startled look, 
“ 'Lias,”—she stammered, “Why, there’s 
my old washing machine—and the old 
hickory chair... . .” 

“’Lias Harper—” looking around— 
“Why this is our own house—and you 
knowed it all the time—and you just 
did this to fool me! Well I swan!” and 
she hurried through the kitchen door. 

’Lias sank down in the old hickory 
chair. 

“Distance makes things look a heap 
bigger—and then, the other view makes 
a difference too. Guess Lucy’ll be satis- 
fied now, though,” and he smiled a slow 
smile. 


KEEPING CITY BOARDERS 


I have often read in your paper 
arguments in favor of remaining on the 
farm, and say J The farm 
every time! A good living can be had 
from chickens and a cow or two; but 
if the farmer’s wife wants to help 
along still more, let her take a few 
city boarders. I have done so for the 
past few years and I know there is 
money in it. 

Start early in the spring to prepare 
for them. ~Plant a large garden with 
all the different kinds of vegetables. not 
forgetting brussels sprouts, spinach, 
kohl-rabi, swiss chard and cauliflower 
for you will find a few who will like 
these as well as peas, beans, corn, or 
tomatoes. 

Fix the house and grounds as at- 
tractively as possible without going to 
any great expense. Paint all the floors 
or cover with linoleum. If you use 
paint, use a russet color and then add 
two coats of varnish. They will be 
much easier to clean than rugs or 
carpets. 

Put up little sash curtains at your 
bedroom windows, and place in each 
bedroom a dresser, two chairs and 
above all, a comfortable bed. If there 
is no clothes closet, put some hooks on 
the door, or place a curtain across the 
corner of the room with a few hooks 
in the wall behind it. 

Furnish your living room comfortably 
but keep it plain, taking out all bric- 
a-brac. Have plenty of rockers on the 
porch and swings, etc., in the yard. 


The Food is Very Important! 


Now for the “eats!” First, keep your 
table cloth spotless. Use paper nap- 
kins, fold them three cornered and 
place a dozen or so in a large glass or 
other holder on each end of the table. 
Our boarders like these better than 
cloth napkins. Put a piece of butter 
and a slice of bread on a bread and 
butter plate at each place. Serve the 
meat and potatoes on the large plates 
from the kitchen. Serve all juicy veg- 
etables in individual dishes and all 
others in large dishes. 

For breakfast have eggs in some 
form and about twice a week serve 
meat instead. Besides eggs, we give a 
choice of two cereals, one cooked and 
one uncooked, toast and plain bread, 
coffee, and fruit, either fresh or stewed. 
For dinner, at noon, serve soup, meat, 
two vegetables and dessert and coffee, 
For supper have cold meat, a vegetable, 
a cole fruit, cake and tea. Be sure 
to serve a variety. Never serve the 


same meat or dessert two days in suc- 
cession, and the same applies to all 
vegetables except corn. City people 
are very fond of sweet corn and you 
cannot serve it too often, but you must 
serve other vegetables with it. 

Don’t try to keep less then ten 
boarders, it will not pay. 

If you have a daughter or son to 
help you, you will find you can do the 
work for ten or twelve. Of course it 
will mean hard work, but plan your 
meals and your work ahead. Get up 
early and have all your baking for the 
day done before you serve breakfast 
and it will help you wonderfully. There 
will always be some women among your 
guests who will help yor wash the 
Cishes and other light work, taking 
care of their rooms and getting veg- 
etables ready. Don’t try to do any ex- 
tra housework or sewing, just do what 
is most necessary. If you are strong 
and healthy the work won’t be too hard. 
—Mrs. EMMA DENTON. 


AN EASY TOWEL TO MAKE 

Every woman takes pride in having 
pretty towels on her rack when guests 
come, and fortunately this is a sort of 
embroidery which takes very little time 
and yet shows more effectively than 
almost any other article on which 
handwork can be put. 

The design which is shown this week 
calls for both cross-stitch and solid (or 
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eyelet) work. It is bordered by an 
in-and-out running stitch which is easy 
to do, yet adds character to the final 
effect. 

Double hemstitching is illustrated as 
a method of hemming the towel. Stamp 
your design so that an equal length of 
material is left below the part to em- 
broider. After working the design, 
fold this over to make the hem and in 
this way the back of the towel does not 
show the unattractive wrong side of 
the embroidery. Then crease the lower 
edge of your hem, draw about five 
threads of material as indicated for 
hemstitching, and finish. 

The other end of the towel may be 
left plain or have a simple cross-stitch 
border, the transfer for which is fur- 
nished with the more elaborate one. 

E 11—cross-stitch towel design, 2 ends, 
will be sent for 12c. in stamps. Address 
Handicraft Department, American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


“GOULASH” 


This is a recipe especially for those 
who do not know what to do with little 
leftovers. First, if you have the broth 
from cooked, fresh meat and do not 
wish to make gravies of it, you can use 
it with the leftovers. 

If you have a bowl of chicken or 
beef gravy, put it in a pan or if you 
have a little of each put in pan to- 
gether. Have you a cold boiled potato 
or two? If so, dice them and add, and 
a saucer of peas and beans and corn, 
and a small piece of beef, chopped‘ fine, 
a stalk of celery minced, a cup of boiled 
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rice or macaroni. Then add 1 pint @ 
1 quart of tomatoes, stir and let it jp 
simmering on one side of the stove, Now 
mince fine an onion as large as an 
Cover with water and add a small ping 
of soda. Cook about ten minutes, Pog 
this in with the rest and let all bg 
up. It may need a little seasoning an 
may not. Serve hot, of course, in i, 
dividual dishes. 

Say nothing of what it is to you 
family, and if everything is good, they 
will pronounce it delicious.—Mrs, Jy 
A. Brown. 





The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 459) 


his peroration, in which he abjure 
Bronson, Bonner and Peterson to st 
his plan of a new kind of rural schodl— 
in which the work of the school shoul 
correlated with the life of the home 
and the farm. Three sharp spats of 
applause from the useless hands of 
Newton Bronson gave the final tough 
of absurdity to a situation which Jim 
had felt to be ridiculous all through 
Had it not been for Jennie Woodruf's 
“Humph!” stinging him to do some 
thing outside the round of duties into 
which he had fallen, had it not been for 
the absurd notion that perhaps, after 
they had heard his speech, they would 
place him in charge of the school, he 
would not have been there. As he sat 
down, he felt himself a silly clodhop- 
per filled with the east wind of his own 
conceit, out of touch with the real 
world of men. The nodding board of 
directors, the secretary, actually snor 
ing, and the bored audience restored the 
field-hand to a sense of his proper 


place. 
_“We have had the privilege of 
list’nin’,” said Con Bonner, rising, “to 
a great speech, Mr. Prisidint. We 
should be proud to have a borned ora 
tor like this in the agricultural pop'la- 
tion of the district. A reg’lar William 
Jennin’s Bryan. I don’t understand 
what he was trying to tell us, but some- 
times I’ve had: the same difficulty with 
the spaches of the Boy Orator of the 
Platte. Makin’ a good spache is one 
thing, and teaching a good school is 
another, but in order to bring this mat- 
ter before the board, I nominate Mr. 
James E. Irwin, the Boy Orator of the 
Woodruff District, and the new white 
hope, f’r the job of teacher of this 
school, and I move that when he shall 
have received a majority of the votes 
of this board, the secretary and prisi- 
dint be insthructed to enter into a con- 
tract with him f’r the comin’ year.” 
The seconding of motions on a board 
of three has its objectionable features, 
since it seems to commit a majority of 
the body to the motion in advance. The 
president, therefore, followed usage, 
when he said—“If there’s no objection, 
it will be so ordered. The chair hears 
no objection—and it is so ordered. Pre 
pare the ballots for a yote on the elet- 
tion of teacher, Mr. Sieoctnrs. Each 
votes his preference for teacher. A ma 
jority elects.” 


OR months, the ballots had come out 

of the box—an empty crayon-box— 
Herman Paulson, one; Prudence Fos 
ter, one; Margaret Gilmartin, one; a 
every one present expected the same 
result now. There was no surprise 
however, in view of the nomination 0 
Jim Irwin by the blarneying Bonner 
when the secretary smoothed out the 
first ballot, and read: “James E. Irwit, 
one.” Clearly this was the Bonner 
vote; but when the next slip came forth, 
“James E. Irwin, two,” the Board 0 
Directors of the Woodruff Independent 
District were stunned at the slowly 
dawning knowledge that they had made 
an election! Before they had rallied, 
the secretary drew from the box the 
third and last ballot, and read, “James 
E. Irwin, three.” 

President Bronson choked as he a 
nounced the result—choked and stam 
mered, and made very hard weather 0 
it, but he went through with the mo 
tion, : 
“The ballot having shown the unan 
mous election of James E. Irwin, 
clare him elected.” 

(To be continued next week) 
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HE mother who makes her children’s 
clothes has the satisfaction of hav- 
them wear longer than any she 
ould buy readymade, while she also 
ften hears the neighbors comment on 
how prettily the children are dressed. 
American Agriculturist children’s 
styles are planned fer the farm woman 
who doesn’t want to 
fall behind her city 
sister in having at- 
tractive clothes for 
her children, yet who 
has to remember ex- 
pense and wearing 
quality. The fashion 
/ editor is always glad 
to have mothers write 
her for advice about 
their own clothes or 
those for the children 
and will gladly sug- 
gest designs, colors 
and materials. En- 
close a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for 
the reply. 
Long-waisted styles are most becom- 
ing to the little girl and while No. 1649 
js suitable for all little girls, it is 
especially good for the one who is per- 
haps a bit too 
plump. The sleeves 
are cut in one with 
the back and _ side 
front, so it is very 
easy to make. The 
front panel extends 
into a tie-sash. Only 
1% yards of 36- 
inch are necessary \) 
for the 4 year size. 
No. 1649 comes 
in sizes 4, 6, 8, and 
10 years. Price, 12c. 


































Transfer 622 in 
blue, 12c. 168) 
The most impor- 


tant thing in a little 
boy’s life is play 
and so one of the most important 
things to have for him is a good play 
suit. And here it is! You could use 
denim, chambray, madras or any dur- 
able wash material for 
this suit. No. 1681 cuts 
in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. For ‘size 4 only 
1%. yards of 36-inch 
material is needed. 















Price 12c. stamps. 

Then for the slim 
girl, No. 1736 gives a 
fluffy, soft effect which 
is very becoming. The 
delicate ruffles and lace 
| or embroidery inserts 

] make this frock suitable 
\1j for parties and Sunday 

1734 wear. If you embroider 
)'\ )\Sreas it, use transfer, 631, 

XP i~6S! which is 12c. extra. 
: . Pattern 1736 comes in 
sizes 3, 10, 12, and 14 years. For an 
8 year size 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial is required. Price 12c. stamps. 

To Order: Write all information 
clearly, enclose stamps for correct 
amount, mail to the Fashion Depart- 
ment, American Agriculturist, 46] 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

If you add 10c., a copy of our new 
summer catalogue, brimful of pretty 
and practical ‘suggestions will be added 
to your order. It is worth many times 
the cost and we advise you not to be 
Without a copy. 








USE MORE VEGETABLES 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


“What’s the use of our making a 
garden?” the man-of-the-house fre- 
quently grumbled. “We never eat what 
We raise.” 

“I know we ought to use more veg- 
etables,” I always was forced to admit. 
But so often a meal is prepared in a 
hurry and there isn’t time to gather 
and prepare them. Getting vegetables 
_from the garden and washing the root 
Varieties is messy too, especially after 
“ad donned a clean dress or white 

S. 


P Neighboring housewives admitted that 
ey had much the same experience. I 
Tesolved to find a remedy. 

Early in the day I go to the garden 


or to the vegetable cellar, according to 
the season, and choose a plentiful sup- 
ply for the day’s use. Root vegetables 
are at once thoroughly washed and 
placed in a wire drainer. With the 
vegetables at hand and clean, I find 
double the uses for them that I did 
when each variety must be separately 
brought from garden or cellar as 
needed. 


Clean Many at a Time 


Another great convenience in the use 
of root vegetables consists in cleaning 
a quantity at one time. When a basket 
of potatoes are dug, carry them at once 
to an outdoor faucet or pump and 
thoroughly wash them all. A _ wire 
basket or rack is fine for draining them. 
During winter I have a_ basketful 
brought from the cellar at one time, and 
wash them all in the same way. It 
certainly is a joy when they are needed 
in a hurry to find them clean and ready 
for use. Other roots may be handled 
in the same way, though in smaller 
amounts. 

An excellent way to clean root veg- 
etables is to dampen a very coarse sack, 
pour in the roots and shake them about 
vigorously. When poured out into 
water it wiil be found that this saves a 
great amount of work with the cleaning 
brush. Turn the sack inside out, rinse 
and dry. 

Another short-cut in the use of veg- 
etables consists in cooking enough at 
one time for several servings. This 
does not mean a monotonous diet, either. 
Beets may be buttered at the first serv- 
ing, pickled for the next day and what 
are left after this used in a vegetable 
salad on the third. Left-over corn, cut 
from the cob may be creamed, or used 
in fritters or croquettes. 


MILK SURVEY UNDER WAY 


How much milk does your family 
drink? 

You had better begin to calculate 
now if you haven’t an exact idea, for a 
nutritional study is planned for several 
up-State counties, and both school chil- 
dren and adults are being called upon 
for information on their use of dairy 
products. 

Miss Laura C. Cauble, director of 
nutrition of the Dairymen’s League, 
has already visited some of the counties 
where the survey has started. When 





HANGING UP A RECORD 


URING the last year, the 

American Agriculturist fash- 
ion department sold more than 
24,000 patterns. 

That means that from our 120,- 
OOO readers an average of one in 
five used our pattern service. 

We believe that this is an ex- 
ceptional record. We are trying 
to show up-to-date, smart styles, 
which yet can easily be made by 
the home dressmaker. We believe 
that it is just as easy to make a 
pretty dress as an ugly one—and 
much easier to wear it, whether 
for work or play! 

Home-dressmakinzg has not al- 
ways been as easy as it is now. 
Think of the days of whalebones, 
gored skirts, infinite ruffles and 
clumsy heavy materials! The farm 
woman is mercifully freed from 
the old style of tightly fitted, un- 
comfortable clothing. Present 
styles seem just made for her and 
she is short-sighted if she does 
not take advantage of them to 
provide herself with suitable, be- 
coming dresses at small cost. 

Even the children can help 
nowadays, and high-school girls 
everywhere are making their own 
clothes from the first step to the 
last. The ready-mades can never 
equal home sewing for personal- 
ity, good materials and careful 
work. We are proud of the large 
number of readers who do their 
own dressmaking and welcome 
others who are just beginning to 
see its possibilities into our big 
A. A. sewing circle. 











hildren’s Clothes Should Suit Them 


Fashion and Cookery Hints— Help the League Milk Survey | 


the work is thoroughly under way the 
list will include Tioga, Ontario, Tomp- 
kins, Orleans, Jefferson, Delaware, 
Wyoming, Niagara, Otsego and War- 
ren counties. 

Cooperating in the work of the sur- 
vey are the State Federation of Home 
Bureaus, the Extension Service of 
Cornell, and the State Department of 
Education. The returns will be tabu- 
lated after the work is completed, 
which should be about June 15. 

In the classrooms the children will be 
called upon to answer a few simple 
questions about their food habits, while 
the parents are asked for somewhat 
more detailed information. 

The facts thus gathered will be of 
the utmost service to the Home Bu- 
reaus and the college in planning ex- 
tension work and will also be widely 
used by the State Department of Edu- 
cation through its health service. The 
counties chosen, partly for geographi- 
cal reasons, were also selected because 
they are representative of the entire 
State. Several are large dairy centers, 
while others combine city population 
with country. 

So if the white and buff cards come 
around in your loeality, fill them out 
as carefully as possible and help the 
good work along! 





OUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 


A Story for the Children 


My dear Boys and Girls: This little story 
about Mrs. Robin is true; it happened exactly 
as I am telling it to you. 

On the west side of our house is a 
lovely old crab apple tree, not of much 
use so far as the apples are concerned, 
but worth a fortune when it is one 
great bouquet of blossoms, with honey 
bees by the hundred buzzing about in 
it, and, too, it is very useful as a home 
for the birds. 

One year a very clever Mrs. Robin 
chose a forked limb in it for her home. 
When first we saw her—or heard her, 
for there was no joke about the noise 
she was making—she was flying against 
Junior’s window, on the side of the 
house by the tree, beating her little 
body against it, pecking loudly and per- 
sistently at the glass. We decided that 
she wanted to come into the room to 
build, and, of course, there was no doing 
anything with 12-year-old Junior about 
not letting her, so we opened the win- 
dow. But that was not what she wanted 
at all. What do you suppose she did 
want? 

By the window was a table on which 
was about everything that a boy usu- 
ally owns, including a bunch of string. 
Mrs. Robin had seen it through the 
glass, and being a conquering sort of 
robin, decided she must have it. She 
flew in and about the room, paying no 
attention to us—but we were very, very 
still—and alighted on the table, pulled 
out a strand of string, and away she 
flew! After that for many days she 
came regularly for string. When the 
window was closed, she picked at it and 
scolded, until someone opened it, after 
which she would help herself and be off 
to her nest-building. 

With the string she mixed mud and 
grass, making a substantial structure. 
Then one day from the window we saw 
in it five blue green eggs, and then five 
baby birds, squirmish looking things at 
first, but later quite respectable in their 
reddish brown shirt fronts, spotted with 
black. Mother Robin sported a black 
cap and a gay red vest. 

Mr. Robin was quite a help with the 
babies, bringing food and watching the 
home while Mother Robin went away 
for occasional exercise. Many, many 
times a day he would call to her, 
“Cheerily, cheerup—che2rup—cheerily 
—cheerily, cheerup.”—ELIZzABETH Hoaa. 


Dear Household Editor:—I have re- 
ceived your two recipes on soap mak- 
ing. I have tried one recipe thus far, 
and a very good soap resulted. I think 
it is even better for laundry use than 
soap that I have purchased at a store. 

Thank you very-kindly for your help. 
I surely will know where to write if I 
have any trouble—Mrs, ALEXANDER 
CARLO, New York, 
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You can sell 
lightning rods 


You need no sales experience 
to establish a profitable busi- 
ness of your own selling R. H. 
Co. Lightning Rods. They have 
been giving perfect lightning 
protection for 74 years, and 
bear the official approval of the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 


With only a small capita! and 
a willingness to work, you can 
make a good income—if you'll 
let us show you how. You will 
be backed up by our strong ad- 
vertising, and have our close co- 
operation. 

If you are looking for a real oppor- 
tunity to build a substantial business 
on a good product which every farmer 
needs, write today for terms on ex- 
clusive territory and full particulars. 


The Reyburn Hunter Foy Co. 
825 Broadway Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Lightning 
Rods of a 
Better Kind” 











The Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 
prises a 4, 444 or 6 foot iron enameled roll rim 

“Pride” bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedhea vy 
Catalog 40 “tings. JM. SEIDENBERG CO.,Inc 
254 W. 34 8t N.Y C 


Bet. 7th and sth Aves 
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Mead $72, Comesny ez 
“TEP IRAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or more a 
month will give you some highest- 
quality breeders. Investigate NOW 
ourplan of unequaled co-operation. 


SILVERPLUME FOXES, Inc. 


Box B-37, Keeseville, N. Y. 


$4,906 Income In Year 
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Equipped Farm; Only $4,100 156 Acres, convenient 
stores: schools, condensery; good roads; prosperous neigh- 
bors; heavy cropping, dark loam fields, 25-cow pasture, 
valuable woodlot, variety fruit; comfortable 2-story 14- 
room house, cement walks; 50-ft. basement barn, stable, 
poultry house; widow must sell at once, only $4,100 with 
10 cows, bull, young stock, potato digger, full imple- 
ments included if you don’t delay. Part cash. Details 
and photo, page 69, Catalog Bargains many states. Copy 


free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150-R’ Nassau Street, 
New York City. 





LANTS ALL VARIETIES OF FOLLOW- 
VEGETABLE P ING PLANTS READY NOW 

Potted Tomatoes, Egg Plant, Peppers, Asters and Scar- 
let Sage: $3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1,000. 

5,000,000 Cabbage ~ cas Past (Field Grown): 
$2.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $10.00; 500, : 

Transplanted Tomatoes and Peppers: $8.00 per 1,000; 
$1.00 per 

Cash with order. Send for List of All Plants. 


P. FORD ROCHELLE, Mendham Road, Morristown, New Jersey 


HAIR NETS 10c 2 Senne Soler 


SELF-THREADING NEEDLES 10c 
Relieve Eye Strain 
LARGE LINE QUICK SELLERS FOR AGENTS 
S. B DAVIS, 325 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


MILLIONS ‘‘ FROSTPROOF ”’ CABBAGE PLANTS 
Copenhagen, Wakefielda, Succession, &c., 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.25 Mailed prepaid. Expressed 10,000, $15. Tomato 
and Sweet Potato plants, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Ex- 
pressed, 10,000, $20 cash Don't take chances. Order from largest 
grower in Vircénia. Guaranteed cood delivery anywhere, or 
money refunded. 3. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, Franklin, Va. 


Strawberry Plants, Raspberry and Blackberry 
fresh dug,and postpaid at farmers’ prices ; cireular on 
request. . BROOKVIEW FARMS, R-5, PULASKI, N. Y. 














~. Senators, $5. Chas.I—Abington—Stevens 
ie Late—Aroma, $5.50; 8@c 100. Superb, 
$10; $1.60 100. All plants prepaid. F.G, MANGUS, Pulaski, N.Y. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


CHEESE SOLD BY “CALL” 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HE New York Mercantile Exchange, 

which is the board of trade of the 
egg and poultry wholesale business, 
last week began for the first time to 
sell cheese by the “call” system, as eggs 
are sold. At 10:40 A. M., those mem 
bers of the exchange who have cheese 
to sell, may announce what they have 
to offer and buyers in turn give their 
bids On the huge wall blackboard of 
the Exchange “Floor”, the offerings 
and bids are written, and when the two 
meet, sales are mack 

The use of the “call” method of sell 
ing cheese is to be tried two months and 
continued permanently if there is a 
demand for it. A committee of the 
Exchange prepared a system of grades 
which are to be used as a basis of trad- 
These grad S$ 


ing in American cheese. 
include: “Fancy Specials”, “Fancy”, 
“Average Run” and “Undergrades.” At 


the opening sale Monday, May 14, 900 


boxes were sold, about half State and 
half Wisconsin. Prices ranged from 
21% to 22%ec on average run and 
fancies. 

It is difficult to say at this time 
whether this innovation will have any 


material effect on the New York cheese 
quotations which are of vital interest 
to every dairyman in the New York 
milk shed. It may have a wholesome 
effect of giving more open publicity to 
offerings and sales, and thereby enliven 


ing trade. On the other hand if too 
much importance is attached to such 
sales as an indication of the market, it 


might easily be possible for an interested 
party to manipulate the market with 
artificial sales of comparatively small 
quantities of cheese. Such a thing ha 
been possible in the Exchange trans- 
action on eggs 

These new grades of the 
Mercantile Exchange are 
used in daily trade quotations. 
grade descriptions will be furnished 
any of our readers on request. The 
Exchange grades do not take into con 
sideration the score of the cheese, but 
the characteristics of each grade are 
described under the heads of Flavor, 
Body and Texture, Finish and Appear 
ance, and Color. The new definition 
for “average run” cheese keeps the 
quality requirements of the grade con 
stant, regardless of the season of the 
year and regardless of the average 
quality of the stock offered. 


NEW POTATOES PREFERRED 


In New York City there is practically 
no demand except in a very small way 
for old potatoes. The number of cars 
in the yards is relatively small but th 
buyers for the best trade do not ell 
to care if they vanish overnight for 
the stock is spongy, sprouted and in 
generally poor condition. All the 
attention is centered on potatoes from 


New York 
now being 


The full 


the South, mostly Florida with now 
and then a car or two from South 
Carolina. The market for Florida’s 


touched $8.50 per bbl. on the docks last 
week and dealers are optimistic. Some 
are holding expecting the demand to 
continue and prices to advance a little. 
A good car from Carolina sold for $8. 
The highest prices quoted for State 
potatoes were only realized in a few 
small sales of the best. On May 17, 
State round whites No. 1, per 150-Ib. 
sack were quoted at $2.50 @ $2.60 for 
best and $2.25 @$2.40 for ordinary. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS GOOD 


Unofficial reports indicate a large 
crop of peaches in New Jersey this 
year, and comparatively little damage 
there from freezing. .In Georgia and 
the Carolinas, however, the late frost 
did much damage and the crop will be 
small. 

It is also reported that the summer 
apple crop promises to be much below 
last year, which would be a very good 
thing for the growers as the markets 
last year were glutted. The U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports cold storage holdings of barreled 
apples on May 1 as, 578,000 barrels, an 
excess over the same date last year of 
330,000 bbls., compared with a five 
year average of 305,000 bbls. In spite 
of this excess in holdings over last 


year’s stocks the markets generally are 
in good healthy shape with sufficient 
demand to maintain steady prices. Best 


*week 


Baldwins, A ‘grade, 2% inch, N. Y. 
State, brought last week $7 @ $7.50 
per bbl.; Fancy, $7.50 @ $8; Ordinary, 
$6 @ $6.25; Ben Davis, best, $4.25 @ 
$4.50; Fair stock, $3.75 @ $4. 


EGG MARKET IRREGULAR 


The market for nearby hennery white 
eggs continued quiet, weak and irreg- 
ular last week with the greater part’ 
of the supply selling in mixed bunches 
at a range of 29 @33e per dozen. 
Toward the end of the week most sales 
were at 29 to 3lc. Very few, even of 
the fancy fresh State eggs, and 
other nearby brought top quotations. 
Fanciest nearby and Jersey white eggs 
showing strict uniformity in color, size, 
quality and package were steady with 
a fair demand toward the end of the 
at 36 to 40c per dozen according 
to the closeness of the grading. There 
was a surplus of average and ordinary 
qualities of nearby eggs. 

So far this month the statistics indi- 


hest 


cate a shortage in storage accumula- 
tions compared with last year. The 
movement into storage has increased 


per case when the eggs are stored in 
New York City. Extra labor in hand- 
ling eggs, requiring repacking or rais- 
ing covers on the floor of the cold stor- 
age house, is charged for at 2c per 
case. 

It is customary for the cold storage 
companies to advance about 70 per 
cent of the value of the eggs at the 
time they go into storage, but not to 
exceed $6 per case. The banks advance 
to their regular customers a_ higher 
percentage of the value. The interest 
charges on the money advanced on eggs 
must, of course, be added to the costs 
in determining whether any profit is 
made at the time they are withdrawn. 

Any person wishing more detailed 
information relative to the cold storage 
of eggs can obtain it by writing to the 
Market Department of the American 
Agriculturist.—H. H. J. 


BROILER SUPPLY INCREASING 


Express shipments of broilers to the 
New York market last week were very 
much heavier and the demand was not 
sufficient to hold prices firm. Toward 














Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on May 17: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... STI@40 20s cect 
Other hennery whites. extras..........cccece 36@37 s ee beeene 
i CK checks i0n0s cbbenretcudbeeseouns 31@33 29@30 eR 
Firsts isnaetenees ——————- =©=—6skecan 261 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts sews ——- §=€=>=5>_iekeaeee ‘arate 
RT ND 6 0 ke tw 6 aoe eeeeeeeees ye). > Se 
Hennery browr extra on eeesescoece Rah 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras L'a 28@29 
Pullets No. 1 , é bs 006666666060 0068 ae =——<“ité«sC ht GS 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score...........-. 43@43' 16@47 ae 
Extra (92 score) 12@42' $4@45 4244 
State dairy (salted), finest..........esee0% $2 $2043 = coos 
Good to prime re ere 101, @4l 4@40 ae 
Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U.S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
Timothy No.2... «ks dd Veeweke edhe knows $23a@24 $20@21 $21@22 
Timothy No. 3 TTT TT Tee 20@ZS cece 19@20 
Timothy Sample Te ee eee La@is ‘ 
Pancy Tigmt clover mined 2... cccccccscccvccese 26 21@22 
APPOES, SSSORE CUttING. ...ccccscecescosses >): rer ‘ 
Oat straw No. 1 , alam ceeeenees 10@11 15.50@16 
Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy So eaeeseeneses 29@30 7@29 0@31 
Fowls, leghorns and poor da eh ae 22@24 24@26 
Chickens, leghorns...... ‘ Sseceeecenenee = eeeane 26@27 
Roosters " sees TEETTTOTT TTT 14 17@18 16@18 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
er re 10',@13! 12@15', 
Bulls, common to good...........6+.- 1@4% @6 
ee, GS OD NE, occ ccadcceseceseseos +%@12' ——7ee 
Sheep, common to good ewes W@5ly4 g! 
Hogs, Yorkers . oe Core cc cece ercesecees &%@9 sg! 

















rapidly since May 1, however. The 
New York trade output has been in- 
creasing steadily since the slump early 
in April. The output for the past four 
consecutive weeks as given by the Pro- 
ducers’ Price Current, are respectively: 
81,757 cases; 98,072 cases; 107,797 
cases; 124,866 cases. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO STORE EGGS 


Egg producers may be interested at 
this time in a few figures on the cost 
of putting eggs into cold storage. In 
the first place, it may be well to point 
out that any responsible person can put 
eggs away in a public cold storage 
house. The storage charges are fixed 
by printed schedule. Although the 
storage companies might naturally be 
expected to show some preference to 
large, regular customers, they will ac- 
cept lots as smal] as five or ten cases. 
The largest public cold storage com- 
pany which stores eggs in the metro- 
politan area charges for storage in Jer- 
sey City the following prices: 

Lots of 100 cases or more (30 dozen 
to the case), 14c per case for first 
month; 7e per case each month there- 
after. 

Lots of 25 to 100 cases, 16c per case 
for first month; 8c per case each month 
thereafter. 

Lots of under 25 cases, 20c per case 
first month; 10¢ per case each month 
thereafter. 

To these charges must be added cart- 
age charges, except where delivery is 
made by express or carlots are deliv- 
ered alongside the warehouse. Then 
there is insurance of about 42c per $100 
worth of eggs per year. The cartage 
charges are about 6c per case from 
New York to Jersey City and 4 to 5c 


the end of the week only a small part 
of the broilers received sold at top 
quotations. Express shipments of 
fowls were very light and the trade 
paid for fowls unusually high for this 
time of the year, due in part at least 
to the cool weather. 

Broilers, colored, fancy large, sold 
May 17, at 55c; colored small, 45 @ 
50c; white leghorn, fancy large, 50c; 
white leghorn, small to medium, 30 @ 
45c. Rabbits 31 @ 33c per lb. 


CHEESE CONTINUES STEADY 


In spite of gradualy increasing gen- 
eral supplies, cheese prices held steady 
last week. The expected decline in the 
Wisconsin primary markets did not 
materialize. The production is below 
normal for this season and full grass 
cheese is not yet being shipped from 
the producing States. Receipts of 
cheese at New York last week were 
actually lower than the previous week. 
State whole milk flats, fresh, average 
run, were quoted at 22c; held flats 
average run, at 27% to 28c. 


BUTTER MARKET FLIGHTY 


The relatively high prices on cream- 
ery butter reported in our last issue 
did not hold last week. On May 17, 
creamery extras, (92 score) were down 
to 42% @ 42%c per Ib., and the mark- 
et was very sensitive. There were fre- 
quent fluctuations during the week 
within a narrow range. The surplus 
in production is approaching and the 
market is getting down to a specula- 
tive storage basis. It is still quite un- 
certain as to what June prices will be, 
but future sales for June extras on the 
Mercantile Exchange last week were 
within a range cf 40% @ 40%c. 
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The possibility of large importatiogg 
of foreign butter, providing our J 
market runs above the 40c level, » 
a strong factor in holding down the 
tendency toward higher prices. Wy 
have been drawing butter from variog 
foreign countries under an &e¢ duty, 
Regular shipments have again started 
from Denmark, and Canada has been 
sending us a good many cars. Mig 
cellaneous shipments of butter frog 
Ireland, Finland, Esthonia and Ney 
Zealand, are due in New York withig 
the next week or two. 


DRESSED CALVES UP 


The supply of country dréssed calves 
on the New York market last week was 
so limited that the market advanced 
early in the week Ic per lb. on aff 
grades. In the latter part of the wee 
the trade was slower and the market 
tended weaker with quotations remaip. 
ing about the same. Wholesale prices 
May 17, per 100 lbs. of country dressed 
veal calves were: prime, $13.50 
$14.50; fair to good, $12.25 @ $13. : 
common to medium $9 @ $12; culls, 
$8 @ $9; small, $5.50 @ $7. 

The dressed lambs sold up to $10 per 
ewt. for choice heavy hot house, but 
poorer qualities lower. 


LIVE CALF MARKET FIRM 


The markets at Jersey City and 60th 
Street Stock Yards for large calves 
were very active and firm last week 
except that toward the end of the week 
there was a weaker tendency at Jersey 
City, where most of the calves were 
received. In the middle of the week 
live veal calves, prime, sold per ewt. at 
$14 to $14.50; fair to good, $12.75@ 
$13.75; common to medium, $10@ 
$12.50. 

BUFFALO FEED PRICES STEADY 

There were very few changes in feed 
prices at Buffalo last week. Quotations 
on carlots Buffalo rate basis, in 100 Ib, 
sacks per ton on May 17, were: Gluten 
feed $41.05; cottonseed meal $44.30; ail 
meal, $39.50; standard spring bran, 
$33.50; hard winter bran, $34.50; 
standard spring middlings, $34.50; 
choice flour middlings, $37; white 
hominy, $35.80. No, 2 yellow corn per 
bushel, 94c; No. 2 white oats, 52%¢; 
No. 3 white oats, 5lc. 


CASH GRAINS AT NEW YORE 


Cash Grain quotations May 18 at 
New York were as follows: Wheat, No. 
2 red, $1.52%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.35; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.30; corm, 
No. 2 yellow, $1.02, No. 2 mixed, $1.01%, 
No. 2 white, $1.02; oats, No. 2 white, 
5644c, No. 3 white, 55c; rye, 92%¢; 
barley, 82 @ 83c. 

Chicago: No. 2 hard winter, wheat, 
$1.22%; corn, No. 2 white, 86c; No. 2 
yellow, 86 @87c; oats, No. 2 white, 
46 @ 461%6c; No. 3 white, 45% @ 45%; 
barley, 82 @ 83c. 











WANTED 


If you have HAY and STRAW tosell 
write us for quotations and tree Book- 
let ‘‘How to market Hay and Straw. 


JOHN E. MURRAY, Inc. 
1658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 


WANTED FRESH 
Brown and White Eggs 


Also Duck Eggs 


GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & C0. 
23 and 25 Jay Street, New York 
Established 1867 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York Git 


S H i P to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. 


321 Greenwich St.—N. Y. C. EGG x 




















Write for shipping Tags 
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The cost of this abstract, which must 
be paid by the applicant, will vary 
reatly, according to the labor involved 
and the scale of charges on the part of 
the attorney doing the work, but it 
will rarely be less than $20, and may 
easily reach $60. However, it ought to 
be sail that an abstract once com- 
pleted becomes a permanent record and 
will have real value if at any time it 
is desired to sell the farm. It is ex- 
ceedingly desirable, however, that this 
necessary expense be kept as low as 
possible. The abstract becomes the 
property of the owner 


Subscribing to Shares of Stock 


HERE is one other item of cost that 

is commonly very much misunder- 
stood, and that is the subscription to 
shares of stock of the bank. The theory 
of the whole scheme is that the bank is 
a cooperative enterprise, and that each 
borrower must subscribe for shares of 
stock equal to five per cent of the 
amount of his loan. This stock is used 
as a basis for the distribution of divi- 
dends; that is, of any profits arising 
from the operation of the bank, and 
also as an insurance against any mis- 
management of the local association. 

At first sight, it seems ridiculous to 
demand that a man who is already seek- 
ing a loan should be asked at the same 
time to make an investment—and there 


is some truth in the contention. How- 
ever, this must be said: That it is an 
investment and not merely an addi- 


tional fee. It is practically certain to 
draw dividends during the years, and 
it will be deducted from the amount of 
the last payment. Last year the 
Springfield Bank paid dividends of 7 
per cent on this stock. Also, in theory 
it makes every borrower a part of the 
organization of the bank. 

The bank works pretty promptly. 
If an applicant feels that it takes an 
unconscionably long time to get his 
loan, I think he may generally feel that 
the delay rests with the local associa- 
tion rather than with the bank. They 
tell me that the record time for putting 
a loan through from the original appli- 
cation to the check was four days. But 
from two to three months will be the 
more usual time. There are several 
steps in the progress, but if there were 
no delays between it would not take 


long. Perhaps these steps may be 
stated thus: (1) Applying through 


the local association for the loan; (2) 
the visit and appraisal by the local 
loan committee; (3) filing the applica- 
tion with the bank ; (4) the visit of 
the Federal appraiser; (5) the execu- 
tive committee of the bank consider the 
application and make their decision, if 
favorable the loan is granted subject 
to acceptance by the applicant and the 
furnishing of a satisfactory abstract 
of title; (6) the closing of the loan 
and the mailing of the check to the 
local association. 


A Policy of “Safety First” 


T must be said that the bank insists 

on “safety first” as rigidly as any in- 
stitution well can. Probably no great 
corporation will ever be able to give 
the Same sort of human touch and 
Service that prevails between neighbors 
and friends—such as Joe Brown gave 
when he financed our county. Yet 
back of the whole plan is the fact that 
the Federal Land Bank is not organ- 
ized to enable anyone to make money, 
but rather to furnish credit to farmers 
upon the most liberal and advanta- 
Zeous terms consistent with sound 
finance, With all their rigid care, 
there have been but few foreclosures. 

The bank sells its bonds—that is to 
Say, it borrows—in sums of many mil- 
lions of dollars at a time, and then it 
Oans out the money thus secured in 
sums ranging from $100 to $25,000. 
Its rules specifically provide that the 
interest rate to borrowers shall never 

more than one per cent greater than 
the interest rate on their bonds. For 
example, just now the bank itself pays 

2 per cent interest, and loans this 
Money out again at 5% per cent, and 
out of this one per cent margin, which 
certainly dogs not seem excessive, it 
eat organization, covers 














a, in addition, accumu- 
ble surplus, this sur- 
to the bank, but to 
ons, and in the end to 


How Federal Land Banks Help Farmers 


(Continued from page 454) 


the borrowers of which the local asso- 
ciations are made up. If the bank is 
economical and successful in its opera- 
tions, every borrower finally profits 
thereby. 

The interest rate at present on mort- 
gages is 5% per cent, and this will be 
changed in accordance with the pre- 
vailing money market. If conditions 
become such that the bank can borrow 
at only 4 per cent, then the interest 
rate on loans will automatically fall to 
5 per cent, and even the present loans 
may be reduced after five years. This 
is more liberal treatment than would 
be accorded by any private institution. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of a 
land bank mortgage is the amortiza- 
tion plan. “Amortization” is a long, 
and until recently, a very unfamiliar 
word. Perhaps we may freely trans- 
late it as “killing off the mortgage.” 
The plan provides for a small uniform 
payment each year throughout the life 
of the mortgage, and this amount is 
so calculated that the whole debt, both 
principal and interest, will be paid at 
the end of a certain definite period. 
For example, the typical $1,000 mort- 
gage of the Land Bank calls for the 
payment of $32.50 each six months for 
34% years of 69 semi-annual pay- 
ments, when the debt will be paid. At 
first the amount of principal paid will 
be very small, For example, the first 
payment will represent $27.50 interest, 
and only $5 principal, but the last pay- 
ment will be only 87 cents interest and 
$31.55 principal. 


Paying Off the Mortgage 


T should be said that the contract 

provides that the entire amount may 
be paid on any interest date after five 
years, and, indeed, I was given to un- 
derstand that the bank would probably 
waive the five-year clause if for any 
reason the mortgagee wishes to pay it 
earlier. 

It is a fact that under the old ar- 
rangements there were a considerable 
number of mortgages where the in- 
terest has been paid through long years 
with promptness, but, never any pay- 
ment on the principal because the 
owner has unconsciously come to re- 
gard his interest payment as a sort 
of rental rather than interest on a 
debt. The amortization plan of the 
land bank avoids this attitude and in- 
sures a slow but absolute discharge of 
the debt. 

So far as its position before the law 
is concerned, a land bank mortgage is 
in no way different from any other. 
The owner has precisely the small 
rights and privileges that he would 
possess if the mortgage was held by 
his neighbor, but it has the advantages 
of very small payments and a long 
term before due, together with an in- 
terest rate lower than he would be apt 
to secure if he had borrowed from an 
individual. 

There are twelve branches of the 
Federal Land Bank scattered from New 
England to Washington (State), Cali- 
fornia and Texas, but most readers of 
the American Agriculturist will be -in- 
terested only in Branch No. 1, located 
at Springfield, Mass., and serving New 
England, New York and New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania is served by the Balti- 
more branch. 


A “Going Concern” 


HE New England Bank is the small- 

est of the twelve, but on April 
30 of this year it had outstanding loans 
aggregating more than $26,500,000, 
and during the preceding 12 months it 
had loaned money aggregating a little 
more than $8,000,000, divided among 
more than 2,500 farms. During the 
same period it distributed as “divi- 
dends” to the local associations nearly 
$49,000, and still retained a surplus of 
of nearly $250,000. It would seem to 
be fairly classed as a “going concern.” 
Note again that the bank is a coopera- 
tive enterprise, and that this surplus 
will ultimately be distributed as divi- 
dends to the stockholders—that is to 
say, to those who are its borrowers. 

I feel that at present the Federal 
Land Bank serves a real need in the 
rural community, and that it will have 
a far larger field of service when men 
come to have a better understanding of 
its methods and policy, which I admit 
seem at first to tangle with red tape. 
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take the poultryman's ideal profit combination. Take se of it and book your order. You can't 
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increase the supply of June days, but you can increase ht. — and profits by ordering these extra- 
livable, hatched-right chicks that come from — ae 
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B iS HS ised iskds 


Send money order, check or soattinaial :£ Chicks shipped parce! post with safe arrival 


of full count guaranteed anywhere in U.S. A. east of Mississippi River. 


. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, 
Member International Baby Chick Association. 





F RENCHTOWN, N. J. 
Member American Poultry Association. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


25 Chicks $11.00 50 Chicks $21.00 


Also R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices 
Our birds have won seventy*two ribbons, including 18 first, 12 specials and 2 silver 


cups, at six of the leading shows the past winter. 


s PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jersey 
BSaerTVraaugaueaeaeaegerstnmwztEewtEeweaeeeee S&S 


100 Chicks $40.00 


Order direct from this ad. 


BEEBE SB SB Baa SB 























Ss. C. 
Anconas at 
. C. Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes at 15 cents. 
cas at 14 cents. 
40,000 Chicks Every Week. 





Special Summer Prices 


Don't fail to take advantage of these prices, for they will include our num- 
ber one grade chicks, 
They will be money-makers. 
White and Brown Leghorns and odds and ends at 10 cents, 5S. C. 
Reds and Barred Rocks, 


Our stock is bred for quality and he 
Will ship any number of ch 


11 cents. R. C. and §S. C., 


S. C, Buff Minorcas at 20 cents, 


Order Direct from This Ad. Attractive Catalog Free. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High FOSTORIA, OHIO 


‘avy egg production. 
icks from 25 on up. 


13 cents. 


S. C. Black Minor- 




















CHICKS $8.50 per 100 and Up 


VARIETIES 
GH 


late Chicks with each order. 
PER SANDUSKY, OHIO. 





WHITE, BROWN, AND BUFF LEGHORNS 
BARRED ROC . REDS, ANCONAS, 12.00 57.50 
WHITE ROCKS E WYANDOTTES...........6..5000- 13.00 62.50 
BROILERS, MIXED CHICKS. ...... 2... nce e cece eee eeewseeennes 9.00 42.50 
BUFF MINORCAS — 25, $5.50; 50, $10; 100, 

Hatched in the best modern incubators from good, vigorous, pure-bred, heavy-laying flocks on 
free range. Carefully selected and packed to go safely. Order — from this ad with full 
remittance. Save time. No catalog. Reference: Citizens’ Savings nk. You take no chance. 
a Arestions for raising THE EAGLE NEST HATCHERY, Box F 


POSTPAID TO YOUR DOOR AND 
FULL LIVE COUNT GUARANTEED 


Prices on 50 
$5. 





Only 18 hours from New York City 








CHICKS—$11.60 per 100 and U 


Varieties 

White, Brown & Bae Leaperas, Anconas....+-: 968 
Barred Rocks, R. & S. C. Reds é 
Buff & White 'W yandottes, & Buff Rocks . 

Our Chicks are from selected heavy laying flocks, fed and well cared for and in a 
manner to insure strong and vigorous Chicks. ; 
THIS AD and save time and get them WHEN YOU WANT THEM. 
Kirkersville Savings Bank. Write for — prices for June. 


KIRKERSVILLE HATCHERY 


Prices on 


ORDER N 


Circular Free. 


Box D 


100 
1200 $35.00 $58.00 
. $7.50 14.00 

$8.00 $15.00 


OW DIRECT 


POSTPAID TO YOUR DOOR AND 
FULL LIVE COUNT GUARANTEED 
300 500 


41.00 $68.00 
44.00 $72.00 


FROM 
Reference: 





IRKERS VILLE, OHIO 





shipments ¢ 


July prices the 
>. o D. 


pure-bred, ¢ 
There is 


vigorous, 

Our customers re order. 
VARIETIES 

AND R. C. BROWN LEGHORNS....... 


live, lay, and pay. 


. C. WHITE, S. 


BARRED ROCKS, ANCONAS, BLACK LEGHORNS....... 
C. AND S. C. RED 


TE ROCKS, 


WHI R. 
WHITE AND yt 4 ly WYANDOTTES, BLACK MINORCA 


S AND ENDS—Heavy Breeds, 10 cents; 
Mail your a now direct from this ad. 
Full count and live delivery guaranteed. Parcel post 


ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, 


same. 


ATHENEON CHICKS REDUCED PRICES 


12,000 per week hatched from healthy, 
raise 


ulled farm flucks—the kind that are easy to 





a reason. 

Prices on— 50 100 300 500 
Scceseecences $ sie $30 
oececce 35 58 
ea reccecccece 38 63 

15 44 73 





Cian Breeds, 9 cents each. 


Send check, money order, or registered letter. No 


prepaid. Reference: Athens National Bank. 


Box Y, ATHENS, OHIO 














100, OOO Chicks for June Delivery— 


= flocks are bred for heavy egg production and our JUNE CHICKS will make excellent winter 


Full live delivery guaranteed. Orders filled in rotation. 
this ad. Save time. Reference: HURON CO. BANK. 
HATCHERY, Box B6, NORWALK, OHIO. 


layers VARIETIES Prices on— 50 100 500 1,000 
WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNSG.............--+00+- $5.00 609.28 oe. 50 $90.00 
BARRED ROCKS, REDS, ANCONAS............-«-05. 6.00 2.00 7.50 110.00 
WHITE ROCKS, BLACK MINORCAS................-- 6.50 13:00 62:50 120.00 


MIXED CHICKS, ALL VARIETIES, PURE-BRED—same price as Leghorns POSTPAID. 


You take no chances. 
Only 16 hours from New York City. 


Season ends July Ist. Order right from 
NORWALK CHICK 
Chicks will 








reach you quickly and safely. 





bred fowls. 


100,000 JUNE CHICKS 


Hatched peti my persons | ITT \ oon personally inspected flocks of heavy-laying, pure- 


HITE BROWN 
BARRED ROOKS, REDS, 4% 
WHITE & BUFF ROCKS, W 
WHITE 
MIXED CHICKS FOR BROILE 


POSTPAID and full live delivery guarante os. Get order in Fy, 4 Bs from this advertisement with full 


H. B. TIPPIN, Box F, Findlay, Ohio (Member I. B.C. A.) —Only 18 hours from New York City 


ices o 


ARIETIE 
“e BUFF LEGHORNS 


Pe ee ee 


& BUFF ORPINGTONS, SILVER WY 
$9 PE 





WYANDOTTES parmonces 13 
R 100 STRAIGHT 


n 100 500 
»-$10 $47.50 
57.5 
62.50 
14 67.50 











CHICKS WITH PEP, $11 Per 100 and Up 


Summer 


Peicercr BABY CHICKS afte, Sine 13h 


Selected Hogan-tested flocks. Postpaid, full rr 
. own and Buff Leghorns. 
live delivery guaranteed. Buff Orpingtons, bef and Black Minorcas. . }10c. each 
Wh. and Sil. Wyandottes, 50, $9.25; 100, $18. 
and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
Barred and Wh. Rocks, S. and R. C. Reds, Barred and White Rocks RI. Reds. }13¢ each 
Minorcas, 50, $8.25; 100, $16. Anconas and Heavy Broil Assorted Varieties : ; 9c. each 
= oy O38; — $14. Wh., Br. and Buff Leghoms, a a4 shipments make first ail and third choice. If we 
50, $7; 100, $13; mixed, all varieties, $11 per 100 uid be rt on one variety could fill on another. We send by 
straight. On 500, 5% off; 1,000, 10%, off. ercel I post proba: a pO par ¢ hy Te guaranteed, Order 
Free catalog. Member I. B. C. A. Est : 
HOLGATE HATCHERY, Box A, Holgate, Ohio THE LANTZ HATCHERY *s*ggisre¢ TIFFIN, OHIO 



















Free Catalog 


HOME STOCK FARM, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


BABY CHICKS 


We ship anywhere and pay parcel post 
charges and guarantee 95% safe arrival. 
Barred White and Buff Rocks, R. I. 
Reds; White, Brown and Buff Leghorns; 
White Wyandottes; Black Mimorcas;* 
Anconas; White and Buff Orpingtons; 
Mixed (odds and ends). Write to-day 
for prices. Prompt deliveries. 


——————__ P. GRAY. Box 90, Savona, N. Y. 








400,000 CHICKS 


Sin ces Abd tan edlieel eed win tone taht 

White, Brown. and Buff Leghorns, 50, $5.50; 
100, $10; 500, $48. Barred Rocks, Reds, An- 
conas, 
Rocks, White W 
50, $7; 100, $13; 
50, $7.50; 100, $14; 500, $70. 


50, $6 ~ 100, $12; 500, $58 White 
andottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
00, $63. Silver Wyandottes, 


yy PRUETT TET hwy eel 
|, Chie 


MODERN. HATCHERY, “Box D, Mt. 





Land and Water Fowl, Chickens: 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Rab- 
bits, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock and Eggs- 


DUX! 





WAYNE puck FARM & HATCHE 


Pekin and Runner Ducklings from selected 
sad properly mated stock, a supply 


eft. Order now_for spring de 
ciyde, N.Y. 








NEW PERFECTION 


ie say Oil Stove No. 422 


A Telephone Personality 


In your face to face contacts with people, your appear- 
ance, your bearing and many other things help you to make 
the right impression. But in your telephone contacts there 
is only one thing by which you can be judged—-your speech. 


Dimensions: 


An effective telephone personality is to-day a business 
and social asset. Everybody appreciates the person who Length, 3514 in. 
Width, 17% im 


speaks distinctly and pleasantly, neither too fast nor too Make your net 3 


slow, with a clear enunciation of each word, with lips Weight, 52 Ibs. 
facing the mouthpiece and speaking into it. In business, 


this is the telephone personality which induces favorable monthly milk check 


action on the part of the listener. To the salesman it may 


mean the difference between an order and no order; be- 
tween an interview granted and an interview refused. ( ER 
Curiously enough, people who are careful to make them- 


selves effectively heard and understood face to face, often 


disregard the need for effectiveness in their telephone speech. T HE biggest cream check goes to the 
Perhaps they shout, perhaps they mumble, perhaps they farmer with the cleanest dairy; the suc- 
hold the mouthpiece far from their lips. And frequently cessful marketing of all milk products 
they never realize that their carelessness has defeated the depends upon absolute cleanliness in the dairy. 
purpose of their talk. Whether it is the simplest sterilization of con- 

The Bell System maintains for telephone users the best tainers, or the more complete cleansing of an 
facilities that science, modern equipment, skilled operation intricate milking machine, the New Perfection 
and careful management can bring to telephone speech. All-Purpose Stove, with the Giant Superfex 
But these facilities can be fully effective only when they Burners, gives an intense and positive heat for 
are properly used. the limitation of bacteria. 


* Bet. System” Its sturdy build, its compactness (only 26” high) 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY its broad porcelain enameled top—easy to move 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES about, easy to clean—quick and powerful heat 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed —makes it of special utility to the dairyman. 


toward Better Service 

But beyond that, its intense heat—as fast as 
gas—adapts it to a hundred and one uses about 
the farm and the home. 
It is economical to use and easy to keep clean. No coal 
dust to smudge, no dirt, ashes and kindling litter to 
clean up,—this is the appeal of the New Perfection All- 
Purpose Stove to the thrifty and careful farm housewife. 


It is useful too in the rush of the canning season, and a 
necessity in the summer kitchen. 




















ee 





Kerosene is being used more and more as a year-round 
farmhouse fuel for cooking and heating. Clean, odor- 
less, quick. 


Any New Perfection dealer will gladly demonstrate this All- 
Purpose New Perfection, with Giant Superfex Burners. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


4 ano 8 OUNCE CANISTERS 26 Broadway 


JUST AS GOOD AS WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 
NO OTHER 50 FRAGRANT AND DELICIOUS 


SUITS WHEN OTHERS DISAPPOINT fo best results use — 


eos’ DWINELL~WRIGHT CO. suicace SOCONY KEROSFNE | : 
- EGGS 





APN TARE Re Ate SOR IIT? ig FON Et IN RL EC RP ESE ETE ~ ae 























